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The Revolt Against Science 
JOHN DEWEY 


It would be a waste of time to argue that at the present time we 
are in the presence of a widespread revolt against science, for its pres- 
ence is obvious in almost every field. In education it takes the form of 
setting the humanities up against the sciences, accompanied with the 
clamorous assertion that all the ailments and failures of the present 
school system—numerous and serious beyond a peradventure—are the 
result of subordination of the “humanities” to the sciences. And if I 
place quotation marks about the word humanities it is because the 
attack which is made in this field proceeds from teachers of literary 
subjects and proceeds by identification of the humane with the linguistic 
and literary. 


Upon the side of theory, of pseudo-philosophy, the attack rests 
upon calling the sciences “materialistic” while literary subjects are 
identified with whatever is idealistic and “spiritual” in our traditions 
and institutions. This position rests back upon belief in the separation 
of man from nature. Man is taken not only as Lord over Nature but as 
Lord in its oldest and most discredited sense—that of a despotic mon- 
arch supposed to rule by mere fiat. This separation, the most funda- 
mental of all forms of Isolationism, completely ignores the daily 
interests and concerns of the great mass of human beings which are 
bound up in the most intimate way with the conditions of nature they 
have to face—conditions which so largely affect their welfare and des- 
tiny as human beings. Any one who will allow himself to observe the 
spectacle offered to view by the great mass of human beings in the 
matter of making and having a decent living alone will be aware of 
the monstrous insolence of identification of the humanities with 
linguistics and literatures. 


The fact, however, that the identification is made, and that the in- 
dictment of the sciences is then made to depend upon it, is intensely 
illuminating. It spotlights the background of the revolt against science, 
it delineates the genuinely human values and ends at stake, and points 
to the only road which leads to a genuine and not a sham advancement 
of humanism. With reference to the background, with reference 
to the source of the revolt, it points straight to those who have 
“authority” against movements which threaten their supremacy by ush- 
ering in a new, wider and more humane order. Fundamentally, the at- 
tack proceeds from representatives of those who have enjoyed the 
power of control and regulation of other human beings because of the 
existing setup in political, ecclesiastical and economic institutions. 
Superficially, and more vocally, it proceeds from teachers who find that 
their place and prestige in the educational system is being impaired, 
and who innocently, that is ignorantly, do the work of campfollowers. 


It will be found significant as well as interesting to compare the 
present revolt against science with the earlier movement that bears the 
name of “Conflict of Science and Religion.” In that earlier warfare, 
attacks upon science hinged upon certain general conclusions reached 
by the sciences, first in astronomical and finally in biological science. 
The attacks centered upon the destructive doctrinal effect of the new 
conclusions upon beliefs that had been established in a primitive stage 
of human history, and that, in the course of intervening millenia, had 
become invested with all kinds of intellectual, institutional and emo- 
tional sanctions. 


It can hardly be said that the scientific doctrines won a complete 
victory. “Fundamentalism” is still rife in both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant denominations. But upon the whole the climate of opinion 
became adjusted to the new views. Attacks upon them are now of 
sectarian rather than one of wide social importance. The present revolt 
against science goes deeper than the earlier one—and this in spite of 
victories won by scientific men in the intervening period. We no longer 
have a battle between a new set of beliefs in special matters and old 
ones which had endeared themselves to the human heart. The attack 
upon science is now an attack upon the attitude, the standpoint, the 
methods, which are science with especial reference to their bearing 
upon human institutional problems, focussing on the supreme issue of 
who and what shall have authority to influence and to give direction 
to belief generally. 


I shall not attempt in this particular article to criticize the under- 
lying philosophy used to provide justification for the attack upon sct- 
ence whenever anyone ventures to apply scientific methods and results 
beyond the technical “material” now so charitably allotted to it—pto- 
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vided, of course, it doesn’t dare to trespass upon the moral domain of 
humane concerns. I want rather to point out some of the factors which 
confer a show of justification upon the attacks made upon science as 
“materialistic,” and upon its materialism as hostile to the humane 
values. We are all familiar with the distinction commonly drawn be- 
tween “pure” and “applied” science. I do not intend to repeat here a 
point which I have repeatedly made elsewhere—namely, that the sharp 
division which is made is an intellectual relic from the time when, in 
Aristotle’s phraseology, “theory” had to do with things which were 
supreme because divine and eternal, and “practice” had to do with 
things that were merely mundane, things at worst menial and at best 
earth-bound and transient. 

I want rather to call attention to the fact that however good may 
be the grounds a small class of intellectuals have for keeping pure and 
applied science apart, the great mass of people come in contact with 
“science” only in its applications. Science to them 7s what it means in 
their life day by day; the consequences it has on their daily occupa- 
tions, the uses, enjoyments and limitations of use and enjoyment that 
mark their lives in homes, neighborhoods and factories; on their work 
and in failures to get work. 

“Applied” science means, then, somewhat quite different to them 
from what it means to the philosopher who is engaged in making dis- 
tinctions. It means something quite different from what it means to 
the inventor who is engaged in translating mathematical-physical 
formulae into machines and other power-devices. For it doesn’t mean 
to him technology in the abstract; it means technology as it operates 
under existing political-economic-cultural conditions. Here and not in 
science, whether pure or abstract, is where materialism as the enemy of 
the humane is found; and here, not elsewhere, is where attacks should 
be directed. 

When those who pridefully label themselves humanists, guard- 
ians of the moral and ideal interests of mankind, begin to attack the 
habits and the institutions which cause the technological applications 
of science to work with such harshness on such vast portions of the 
population, limiting alike their education, and their other opportuni- 
ties for a generous human life, transforming the potential instruments 
of security into devices for producing mass-insecurity, shall we have 
reason for believing that their concern for humane values is honest 
instead of a device, deliberate or innocent, for maintaining some form 
of institutionalized class interest. Human is as human does. 
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Does Humanism Understand Man? 
E. A. BURTT 


It may seem presumptuous, if not paradoxical, to suggest that a 
movement claiming the name “humanism,” and emphasizing rational 
comprehension as the foundation of every good achievement, might fail 
lamentably in its understanding of man. After having followed te 
ligious humanism sympathetically for fifteen years, I cannot avoid a 
deep and increasing fear that precisely this is the case. 

If this fear is justified, and if the failure cannot be rapidly ended, 
the chance that humanism will survive as a vital form of religion is 
slim indeed. Whatever else any religion accomplishes or does not ac- 
complish, it must achieve a profound and accurate understanding of 
man—an understanding of what he actually is in his basic and peren- 
nial needs, of what he is capable of becoming, and of the main proc- 
esses by which the ideal possibility can be progressively realized in the 
actual. It may with relative impunity be sadly defective in its concep- 
tion of man’s physical environment, and even in its idea of God (as the 
main determinant of his spiritual environment), but it cannot fail here 
and preserve for long any religious vitality. 

It may well be that this essential demand upon a religion that 
hopes to succeed is today more imperious than ever. During the last 
generation we have come to see that human history, far from being a 
course of steady progress, is in many essential respects rather a pendular 
movement, swinging now in the direction of one social ideal, now in the 
direction of its opposite. There are periods dominated by the quest for 
security and periods marked by an insistent urge toward freedom; there 
are times of assimilation followed by times of rapid advance; there are 
epochs characterized by a consuming interest in the present world and 
epochs pervaded by nostalgic yearning for a world beyond. Such alter- 
nations have appeared too frequently to be ignored; a realistic histori- 
cal generalization will assume a continuation of this sequence of action 
and reaction in the foreseeable future. If there is progress, it is realized 
in and through these periodic shifts; at best it is spiral, not unilinear. 
This conclusion seems especially clear at the present time. Many un- 
mistakeable evidences indicate that we have reached an end of the 
long epoch in Western culture which has emphasized individual free- 
dom, and have commenced the reciprocal swing toward the goal of 
communal security. 

Now to the broad swings just mentioned we may with some assut- 
ance add another, namely the alternation between periods of aggressive 
concern about external facts and periods of preoccupation with self- 
knowledge. I shall not take the space to offer detailed historical evt- 
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dence for a pendular movement of this kind; it is obvious that for 
several generations the Western world has been dominated by the 
former of these two concerns, and that interest in self-understanding 
has fallen to a comparatively low ebb. Indeed, the rise of associationist, 
evolutionary, physiological, and behavioristic psychologies during this 
period shows unmistakably that even when modern thinkers make self- 
understanding an object of serious concern, they are still so completely 
under the spell of the knowledge and control of external things 
achieved by the physical sciences that the only form of self-knowledge 
they can conceive is one modelled after the form revealed in our appre- 
hension of material objects. But it is practically certain that this empha- 
sis will not continue forever, and there are many signs that a swing in 
the other direction is already under way. 

Direct evidence for such a swing is found in the rapidly spreading 
influence of psychoanalysis, and of religious movements calling us back 
to the traditional emphasis on the “‘sick soul” and its desperate need 
for redemption—movements vigorously encouraged but not created by 
the present world tragedy. It would appear exceedingly likely that 
after another world war or two—perhaps earlier—the Western world 
will be swept by a wholesale revulsion against the physical knowledge 
which we now seem able to use only as a tool of ruthless destruction, 
and by a sober eagerness to comprehend the blind forces in ourselves 
that have led to this terrible use of what might be a wholly construc- 
tive servant. Indeed, it is even possible that ere long we shall confront 
a widespread demand for a moratorium on further advances in physical 
science till men gain such understanding and control of themselves as 
will give justified hope that new discoveries about external things will 
become instruments of creative sharing rather than of vengeful vio- 
lence. One of the ghastly lessons taught by the present war is that all 
people have a far vaster capacity for hatred and ferocious bitterness 
than had ever been suspected before; real hope for the future can only 
be justified by such comprehension of ourselves as enables us both to 
face honestly the power of these dark forces, with no deceitful illusions, 
and also to discover some dependable way by which they can be grad- 
ually mastered. Surely it will not require much more of the incredible 
suffering into which the newer weapons of material and spiritual de- 
struction have plunged the world before this truth is generally seen. 

Humanism faces the tremendous opportunity and the ominously 
searching challenge that a religious movement meets when it ventures 
to appear at such a turning point in history. Its continued vitality—not 
to say its power to become something more than an insignificant sect— 
depends on its ability to meet the demands of the dawning age better 
than its rivals can meet them. And what are those demands? It would 
be grotesquely hazardous to forecast their specific form, but we can 
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with confidence say this much: They will consist of the fundamental 
needs of man in all ages for the things which bring him fullness of 
life, as those needs present themselves in the distinctive context of 
twentieth century culture. 

Now it seems evident that so far as concerns this distinctive con- 
text humanism has an inestimable advantage over its main opponents. 
Its apprehension of the moral and intellectual, economic and scientific, 
political and educational conditions that determine the peculiar nature 
of our cultural period, is far clearer and more realistic, far less handi- 
capped by the confining blinkers of theological tradition, than the 
vision of its reactionary rivals. The structure of the world-society that 
a thinker sees is the structure that he is emancipated enough to see, 
and most of humanism’s competitors are not emancipated enough to 
see some of the social forces that are effectively at work in creating 
the world-order of the future. But does humanism understand the 
basic and perennial needs of man as well as it understands this con- 
temporary context; has it mastered the long-run trends of human his- 
tory which can disclose those needs if our eyes are open enough to see 
them ? 

One major truth of this kind it has understood clearly, a truth 
spelled out in large letters by the whole historical career of religion. 
This is that the only dependable way to find the being whom religion 
calls “God” is to find him in the possibilities of greatness and goodness 
in man. Humanism has seen the true historical meaning of the deifica- 
tion of Buddha and of Christ. And it has seen that no single God, pro- 
claimed by any given religion or sect, can be as worthy of reverence 
and devotion as the whole panorama of gods that man’s idealizing 
imagination has conceived or will come to conceive as it distills from 
the experienced goods of existence a vision of what is supremely 
and unqualifiedly good. In its wiser forms it does not exclude cosmic 
piety, for there is much in the vastness, order, and beauty of nature 
that supports our growth toward personal and social maturity, but it 
resolutely insists on including such piety within and subordinating it 
to a respect for the best in man, not the reverse. Religions which flout 
or belittle this insight will do so at their peril. 

But does it understand clearly enough the other essential truths 
about man’s deep and insistent needs, truths that the great historic 
religions in their halting and often distorted way have apprehended? 
It is here that my fear becomes very acute. When I face this question 
candidly I find in humanism a danger of serious superficiality and 
hence of fatal inadequacy. And the crucial test lies in the area of man’s 
experience that traditional theology has dealt with in terms of the 
problem of “sin.” Do humanists understand sin? Or, if not, can the 
defects in their understanding be remedied quickly enough for them 
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to be able to meet the needs of suffering, inwardly torn, guilt-harassed 
men and women today? If I am right, this is the question on which, 

f more than any other, the survival of humanism as a significant move- 
ment will depend. 


) Let us engage in a realistic examination of this problem of sin, 
translating it into terminology more acceptable than that of traditional 
’ theology to the contemporary mind. The experience of war has shown 
that all of us still believe in sin. When looking at ourselves we may not 
do so—and, as will be seen, that is a very serious defect—but the be- 
lief is irresistible when we look at our enemies, and they at us. I mean 
that, under control of the attitudes that war fosters, we believe in a 
force of evil which can seize upon people and to whose malignant 
solicitations they consent. Think of the varied caricatures of the Japa- 
nese in which our cartoonists have reveled, portraying them as fiendish 
ogres in all the nuances of inhuman grimace that the cartoonist’s art 
can invent! It is sobering to reflect on the truth that will come home 
with shame when peace returns, namely, that these hideous sketches 
reveal nothing whatever about the Japanese, but very much about us. 


For many generations now, and especially for the last hundred 
years, theological liberals have seen with increasing clarity certain les- 
sons which, however emancipating they may be in important respects, 
have had the effect of insidiously encouraging what Niebuhr calls the 
“easy conscience” of modern man.’ For one thing, they have seen how 
: preoccupation about sin, in the fashion fostered by traditional Protes- 
tant theology, can engender a sickly morbidness—can even so rivet 
concentration on our unseemly impulses as to defeat its own end, giv- 
ing those propensities a more powerful hold than ever. Mastery of this 
lesson naturally leads to the conclusion that the way to become weaned 
from whatever vices haunt us is not through agonized attention to them 
but rather through centering our thought upon the ideal qualities that 
ought to replace them. The way of salvation is the way of confident 
hope that so far as we earnestly and patiently do this the pressure of 
' those ideals will gradually wear the evil forces away. For another thing, 
they have seen that this old-fashioned theory is intimately allied with 
a conception of man and the world now hopelessly out of fruitful touch 
with the best knowledge that the psychological and natural sciences are 
providing, and that in some respects it encourages immoral attitudes. 
The idea that sin is essentially sin against God, conceived as a being 
completely transcending the sphere of man’s social life, has made it 
easy for even the most conscientious mind to make meticulous propitia- 
; tion of God an unconscious evasion of responsibility for the human 
consequences of one’s misdoings. We do not know just what David 





*“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” Vol. I, Chapter IV. 
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meant when, after seizing Uriah’s wife and killing the innocent hus- 
band, he said to God: “‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned,” but he 
may have been subtly justifying precisely this sort of irresponsibility.’ 
For a third thing, they have seen that this theory has persuaded mil- 
lions of people to regard as sinful certain desires, feelings, and acts 
which, far from being reprehensible, play a valuable if not indispensa- 
ble role in any intelligent quest for the goods that lie open to man’s 
enjoyment. They have come to believe that honest doubt is sinful, that 
unwillingness to submit to those who claim social authority is rebellion 
against God, that spontaneous gayety is a snare of the devil, and that 
normal sexual longings are unholy. 

These lessons it has been exceedingly important to learn. And 
when they are learned it becomes quite clear that no return to this 
ancient theology, or anything similar to it, is pertinent today or could 
possibly solve our moral problems. Any religious movement which 
fails to master these lessons will be but temporary, even though the 
deep maladies of our age may give it for a time a melancholy appeal 
to sick and needy souls. 

When liberal thought assumed the radical guise of humanism, 
how did it deal with the problems which had been attacked under the 
name of “sin” by the orthodox theology? In general, the answer is: It 
adopted, in a more extreme form, the modernist tendency to replace 
“sin” by less superstitious, less drastically searching, more rationally 
and humanly manageable concepts, such as ignorance, lack of social 
intelligence, the inevitable cultural lag between control by relatively 
primitive impulses and the progressively attainable control by clear 
apprehension of man’s true good. John Dewey's moral and social phi- 
losophy is not, of course, wholly acceptable to all humanists, notably 
those of a realistic persuasion, but on this vital point humanism follows 
his position far more closely than any other. 

“Ultimate moral motives and forces,” says Dewey, ‘‘are nothing 
more nor less than social intelligence—the power of observing and 
comprehending social situations, and social power—trained capacities 
of control—at work in the service of social interests and aims.’” And, 
as he adds two pages later, the general problem, how to realize a char- 
acter exhibiting such intelligence, power, and interest, is the problem 
how to train our primary impulses and instincts so as to organize them 
into habits which are reliable expressions of a socialized character. The 
obvious implication is that what the theologian calls sin is simply the 
result of these impulses so far as they remain untrained. The problem 


Assuming that the fifty-first Psalm reports with essential accuracy David's prayer of 
penitence after this episode. 
“Ethical Principles Underlying Education,” p. 26. 
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of bringing them under control, as he describes it, is essentially a prob- 
lem of pychological understanding, with its appropriate educational 
implementation. 


This is a straightforward expression of the quite unwarranted 
rationalistic optimism about human nature that has characterized all 
currents of liberal thought in modern times. To be sure, Dewey 
formally mentions, in the context of this statement itself, the basic 
considerations which, were they emphasized and realistically developed, 
would lead to a far more balanced analysis—at least, to a full and sober 
recognition of the irrational forces in man which must be overcome if 
social intelligence is ever to have a real chance of achieving its social 
aims. But in his psychology they are never emphasized, not to say 
realistically developed. The assumption throughout, made fairly 
explicit in more than one of his other writings, is that the dependable 
way to deal with these forces is to reform the social institutions under 
which men and women live, especially the educational institutions 
whose primary task is to enable each new generation to realize such 
social intelligence and social control as in its case is possible. 


Historically, this optimism is readily understandable. But two hap- 
penings among others, to which no thinker responsive to what is going 
on in the world today can be blind, are forcing us to realize how 
radically inadequate such an analysis is. There was more than enough 
social intelligence available, and sincere social purpose, to avert the 
horror of the world-wide catastrophe that for six years has engulfed us. 
But it was blocked from becoming effective, and not merely by the tre- 
mendous power of the primitive antisocial impulses that can seize men. 
What paralyzed it even more was the clever power of these impulses 
to concoct self-justifying reasons, so that they can appear in the guise 
of a pseudo-social intelligence themselves. Only the few who have 
learned how to penetrate to the heart of such disguises can distinguish 
the genuine article from the diabolically skillful imitation. So far as I 
can see, no influential humanists are among these few. Had they been, 
humanism would have given to the world the prophetic leadership 
which morally perplexed men and women are today so desperately 
seeking—a leadership comparable in the context of our twentieth cen- 
tury world-crisis to the pioneering role played by the great Hebrew 
prophets in face of the overwhelming catastrophe of their day. As it is, 
distraught souls have been left to choose between an essentially 
nationalistic religion, expecting God to bless their super-bombers while 
confounding the anti-air defenses of their adversaries, and an essen- 
tially unenlightened pacifism, which provides no principle by which to 
distinguish nations that are seeking by every available means to destroy 
us from nations with whom we can maintain a peaceful relation. Real 
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prophetic leadership would discover a third alternative, bringing moral 
clarification into this confusion, and dependable guidance to the crea- 
tive action that is needed to meet the agonized cry of our day. In the 
presence of this challenge, thus far unmet, such phrases as “‘social in- 
telligence” and “social purpose,” while formally entirely correct, smack 
of a tragic insufficiency. 

The other happening is the emergence as an influential factor in 
our day of the psycho-analytic theories of human nature, which show 
clearly, to those able to follow them, how and why the rationalistic 
optimism into which liberal thinkers so easily fall is a deceitful de- 
lusion. These psychologies show, definitely and incontrovertibly, both 
how deeprooted in feeling and controlling in action our blind emotions 
and antisocial desires are, and also how readily our reason itself be- 
comes the unconscious prey of these devastating forces. Contemporary 
thinkers are becoming more and more aware of these discoveries and 
of their possible significance; so far as I can tell, however, humanism 
has not yet seized upon them and seriously begun to use the remedial 
illumination that clinical psychotherapy is supplying in abundance. This 
illumination reaches to the vital point of showing how we may make 
ourselves master of these destructive potencies instead of remaining 
their slaves. 


Change 


Mesopotamian magicians through 

Centuries tracked the dim eclipses’ light 

That shed on half the nations the old fright 

Of change, and gave Saros to the Greeks who 
Saw spheres within spheres and almost the new 
Orbit of the earth with her satellite 

Casting shadows brought to pass in our sight 
By moving earth or sun without ado. 


Each generation has another past 

Not only more detailed and spacious but 

New as Newton’s laws, of indifferent space 

And inert masses moving through, were last 
Year when Einstein’s stellar history cut 
Away that fixed habitat of the race. 


—Van Meter Ames 
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The Significance of Thoreau's Walden 
WALTER HARDING 


It was on the Fourth of July, 1845, just a century ago, that Henry 
David Thoreau declared’ his independence from his native town of 
Concord, Massachusetts, and went out to Walden Pond to live in a little 
cabin by himself. Men before him had built themselves cabins in the 
woods and lived alone. At the very time he was living at Walden 
Pond, thousands more were pioneering in cabins in the forests of our 
Far West. In the century since his adventure, men have still continued 
to leave the city streets and go to live in the forests. Thoreau did just 
what thousands have done in the past and what still more thousands 
will undoubtedly do in the future. The pioneering spirit is innate in 
mankind. Yet his two-year experiment at that little glacial lake two 
miles from Concord village stands out as one of the great spiritual 
adventures of our American history. We shall have to look to more 
than the mere fact of Thoreau’s taking to the woods for two years to 
understand the significance of his Walden idyll. 

Thoreau had talked of going to Walden Pond for a number of 
years before he actually moved out there to live in his twenty-eighth 
year. He tells us that when he first saw its crystal-clear waters as a 
child he wanted to live on its shores. After graduating from Harvard 
in 1837 and trying his hand at school-teaching for several years, he 
more and more frequently talked with his friends of going off by him- 
self for a while, to experiment in life. At first he tried to obtain teach- 
ing positions in distant Virginia and Kentucky, but then he thought 
of living independently nearer home. His college classmate, Charles 
Stearns Wheeler, had lived in a hut in the woods in nearby Lincoln and 
Thoreau had visited him there. Another friend, Ellery Channing, 
nephew of the great Unitarian, had lived for a time alone on the Illinois 
prairie. Thoreau’s mother ran a community boarding house and it is 
little wonder that his friends’ paintings of the joys of solitude seemed 
done in glowing colors. He had work to do. There were books floating 
around in his thoughts and a boarding house was no place to condense 
their vapors into writing. Even the garret was not far enough away to 
drown the sound of boarders’ voices. From 1840 on we find constaat 
reference in his journals and letters to a desire to settle down in soli- 
tude for a time to prove to himself that he could write. 

In 1845 came the opportunity—or rather Thoreau took the oppor- 
tunity. A few months before, his friend and ave Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had purchased fourteen acres of wocdland at Walden Pond, 
including those surrounding a quiet little cove on the northern side. 
Emerson wished to preserve the quiet beauty of the woods and lake 
from the sacrilege of the woodchopper. Walden Woods was a favorite 
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haunt of all the Concord philosophers. Soon after, Thoreau entered 
into an agreement with him. There was a small field on the land and 
Thoreau would render it arable. In return he would have the privilege 
of “‘squatter’s rights” on the land for a time. 

In the spring of 1845, Thoreau purchased the remains of a rail- 
road shanty from an Irish immigrant named James Collins and carried 
its timbers out to the pond to build his cabin. Most of the work on the 
building was his own although he did call in a few friends for the 
frame-raising. A few years before he had assisted his father in the 
building of their house, so he was no mean carpenter and in short 
order he had turned out a neat little cabin that was a far cry from 
the shanty that some have imagined it. Thoreau was a good carpenter 
and a good housekeeper. His taking to the woods must not be con- 
strued as a lazy man’s means of escape from the chores of daily living. 
Whatever chores had to be done, he did thoroughly and well. It was 
just that he reduced his chores to the irreducible minimum so that he 
might have more time for living. 

The cabin was a well-built structure, fifteen feet by ten, with one 
room, one door, one window, a cellar-hole, a garret, and a closet. A 
few months after he moved in, he plastered the walls for winter 
weather and built a fireplace. His second winter he added a stove. The 
furniture consisted of a bed (woven of rushes by himself), a table, a 
desk, three chairs, a looking-glass, a pair of tongs and andirons, a 
kettle, a skillet, and a frying-pan, a dipper, a wash-bowl, two knives 
and forks, three plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil, a jug for 
molasses and a japanned lamp. When house-cleaning time came, all 
were quickly moved outside under the pines and the floor was scrubbed 
with beach-sand and water, the furniture aired in the sun. In all prob- 
ability Thoreau was the most scrupulous housekeeper in Concord. But 
while his fellow housekeepers chored away, he could laugh, for his 
day’s work was accomplished in a few minutes. Compare the above list 
of household goods with the 10,000 items with which a recent article 
claims the average householder of today is saddled and you will see 
the reason why. 

When Thoreau went out to Wailden Pond, he wrote: 


“I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish to live what 
was not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish to practice resignation, unless 
it was quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of 
life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, 
to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce it 
to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then to get the whole 
and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it 
were sublime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a true account of 
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it in my next excursion. For most men, it appears to me, are in a strange 
uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil or of God, and have somewhat 
hastily concluded that it is the chief end of man here to ‘glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.’ ” 

There is the essence of Thoreau’s experiment. He was not an 
escapist from civilization. His cabin was only two miles from town and 
twenty miles from “the hub of the universe.” The railroad rattled by 
one end of the pond and the highway passed within sight of his gar- 
den. Rarely a day went by that he did not hike into town on an errand 
or that visitors did not come out to call upon him. He went to the woods 
simply because it was there he could most easily simplify life. He had 
work to do and it was the thousands of time-consuming tasks of every- 
day life in the village that had been keeping him from accomplishing 
it. When he recognized the difficulty, he cut the Gordian knot by 
eliminating every unnecessary chore from his daily schedule. He found 
that the really essential duties of life are neither time-consuming nor 
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boring. Renn 
“In short, I am convinced, both by faith and experience, that to maintain one’s 
self on this earth is not a hardship but a pastime, if we will live simply and 
wisely; as the pursuits of the simpler nations are still the sports of the more 
artificial. It is not necessary that a man should earn his living by the sweat of 


his brow, unless he sweats easier than I do.” 


We saddle ourselves with a tremendous burden of routine duties and 
stagger under the burden of carrying it. Thoreau threw off the burden 
and marched happily through life with straight shoulders. He ap- 
proached life as the experienced Alpinist approaches a mountain. His 
pack was reduced to a trifle. The amateur struggles under a moun- 
tainous load and gets nowhere. 


His life at Walden Pond was quietly devoted to living. Each 
morning he took his bath in the pond and then hoed in his garden, 
“making the earth say beans instead of grass.” Stormy days or winter 
mornings he read or wrote, his manuscripts piling up, page after page, 
until he had the bulk of his first two books before him. And: 
“Sometimes, in a summer morning, having taken my accustomed bath, I sat in 
my sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt in a revery, amidst the pines 
and hickories and sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and stillness, while the 
birds sang around or flitted noiseless through the house, until by the sun fall- 
ing in at my west window, or the noise of some traveller's wagon on the distant 
highway, I was reminded of the lapse of time. I grew in those seasons like 
corn in the night, and they were far better than any work of the hands would 
have been. They were not time subtracted from my life, but so much over and 
above my usual allowance.” 
Afternoons he spent in wandering through the Concord woods or boat- 
ing on the pond and rivers, pursuing assiduously his studies of the 
world about him, a world that contained both man and nature. Eve- 
nings he devoted to his friends with either a trip to the village for a 
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conversation in Emerson’s parlor, or a few guests in his snug little 
cabin, sitting at the polar corners to leave room for deep discussion. 
But above all he devoted himself to living. He believed in life with a 
broad margin and proceeded to live it. 


Thoreau had the courage to break with tradition, to go out to 
Walden Pond to live when he felt the need despite the laughs and 
sneers of his neighbors. After two years he had accomplished his set 
task, and he was as willing to leave. He heeded well Emerson’s com- 
mand, ‘‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 


“I left the woods for as good a reason as I went there. Perhaps it seemed to me 
that I had several more lives to live, and could not spare any more time for 
that one. . . . I learned this, at least, by my experiment; that if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his dreams, and endeavours to live the life 
which he has imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in common 
hours. . . . If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they could be. Now put the foundation under them.” 

Thoreau’s imitators can be numbered by the hundreds, even thou- 
sands. Every village nowadays has its backyard Robinson Crusoe, every 
forest its Walden Jr. The slavish followers of Thoreau seem to think 
it necessary to take the woods. They read Walden like a bible and take 
every sentence seriously, forgetting that Thoreau wrote with an ebul- 
lient sense of humor and often with his tongue far up in his cheek. 

There are those who boast that they have lived in cabins the exact 

structural duplicates of the Walden hut, as if that feat in some mystical 

way made them reincarnations of the Walden sage. There are even 
those who boast that they outdid Thoreau, living on expenditures of 
even less than his average of twenty-seven cents a week, as if that fact 
made them super-Thoreaus. They have missed the whole significance of 

Thoreau. They forget that he was not attempting to prove how cheaply 

he could live, but rather how fully. It is time that these stilted imitators 

turn to Walden and read: 


“I would not have any one adopt my mode of living on any account; for, beside 
that before he has fairly learned it I may have found out another for myself, 
I desire that there may be as many different persons in the world as possible; 
but I would have each one be very careful to find out and pursue his own way, 
and not his father’s or his mother’s or his neighbor’s instead.” 


No, the true disciple of Thoreau is even more a disciple of himself. 
He may find his own Walden in the heart of a city as easily as in the 
heart of the mountains. It means hitching your wagon to your own 
personal star. It is keeping up with yourself and not the Joneses. I know 
a young man who lives in the wilds of Brooklyn who lives in the spirit 
of Thoreau more nearly than any I have met who journeyed to some 
distant isle to build their cabin of dreams. Your heaven lies about you, 
Thoreau would say, not on some foreign shore. 
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The simple, uncomplicated life is the essence of Thoreau’s phi- 
losophy. But it is equally essential to realize that the simple life is not 
an end in itself. It is but a means to a fuller life. It is not surprising 
that those who have not realized that fact have labeled Thoreau an 
escapist who flees from civilization, one who decries all the hard- 
earned victories of mankind; a skulker, and a misanthrope. They did 
not see that he was destroying slums in order to build skyscrapers, 
that he was throwing baubles out of the window so that he might 
have room for ideas. The golden mean was more important to Thoreau 
than a golden shoehorn. He appreciated the values of modern civiliza- 
tion, but he also realized its deficiencies. Make no mistake, he did not 
throw the baby out with the bath, but, to pursue that metaphor further, 
he was observant enough to realize the bath-water could be cleaner. 


There is a strange paradox in the relations between Thoreau and 
his New England environment. He lived in the very heart of a puritan 
land, a country whose citizens professed to care more for a next world 
than for that which surrounded them. Thoreau, on the other hand, 
even on his death-bed proclaimed, ‘“‘One world at a time.” When he 
moved out to Walden Pond, he said that he had settled down on earth 
and had forgotten heaven. When he sought for a legend for his coat- 
of-arms, he chose “Henry, Happy Heathen.” He was the eternal 
romanticist in rebellion against the repressing formalism of his day 
and age. It is unfortunate that Thoreau has been labeled an ascetic, 
for the popular connotation of that word is almost purely negative. 
Emerson, quite unconsciously, originated that tradition when he wrote 


of Thoreau that: 

“He was a protestant 4 outrance, and few lives contain so many renunciations. 
He was bred to no profession; he never married; he lived alone; he never 
went to church; he never voted; he refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate 
no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use of tobacco; and, though a 
naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun.” 


Within certain limitations Emerson was correct in pronouncing all 
these negations upon Thoreau. But he ignored the significant fact that 
these self-denials were not an end in themselves. He was no Simon 
Stylites masochistically torturing himself into mystical illusions. He 
denied himself sensually only because he saw it as the means to a fuller 
sensuous life. He believed firmly that the everyday indulgences of his 
neighbors were but opiates and sporifics that deadened the senses 
rather than stimulated them. When we read of the thrill he derived 
from a glass of cold water from Brister’s Spring with the touch of the 
morning dew in it, we wonder as we sip our golden tokay if perhaps 
he were not right. One cannot read his Journals without realizing that 
this man was far from the ascetic. He lived the sensuous life, as he saw 
it, to the ultimate. There is little wonder that Henry Seidel Canby has 
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proclaimed that of all the Concordians, Thoreau was the most alive. 
While his neighbors professed a faith in a next world and yet saved up 
their material treasures in this, Thoreau did neither but devoted himself 
quietly to living. He was a connoisseur of life. 


Thoreau’s philosophy was a complete embracing of life. Live it to 
the very hilt. Track it down to its very essence and then make the most 
of it. Get down to the very marrow of life and suck it clean. Find out 
what in this world means most to you and then do it. Live your own 
life intensely and the world will take care of itself. The individual is 
the center of the universe. Man’s duty to himself should be above all 
else, for in being faithful to himself he is being faithful to all else. 


It is little wonder that Thoreau is called the outstanding American 
anarchist. His philosophy is unquestionably the philosophy of anarch- 
ism. But we must not be frightened by words. Thoreau’s anarchism is 
a far cry from anarchy. It is not lack of government but self-govern- 
ment. It is not lack of discipline but self-discipline. It is following what 

the Quakers have called the “inner light” and Thoreau used that very 
phrase in urging his fellow man on to life. Shakespeare too has said it: 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Thoreau might well have carved that phrase above his cabin door. This 
conscientious Concordian, whom so many are ready to dismiss as an 
atheist, followed more closely the dictates of his soul than the con- 
science-stricken deacons who chided him. 

Thoreau is a philosopher of freedom. I can think of no other so 
completely and unmitigatedly opposed to the ever-growing dominance 
of the centralized state of today over the individual and his conscience. 
There is no better antidote for “Mein Kampf” than “Walden.” I 
would agree with Sinclair Lewis who a few years ago said: 

“I would not set Andrew Carnegie and Heywood Broun as the captains of our 
freedom, now that it is menaced by Italy, by Germany, by Japan—and by the 
United States of America. But Henry Thoreau I would set, and this man, to 
whom the very notion of dictatorship would be inconceivable, I would make 
the supreme Duce.” 

Eighty years ago when Thoreau died he was virtually unknown 
and unpraised. But with each new day he grows in stature and his 
teaching grows in significance. In inverse proportion as the other writ- 
ers of his day fade away into the twilight of the past, Thoreau grows 
more and more pertinent. His books have risen from financial failures 
to best-sellers among the classics. There are few American books that 
are as widely read today as Walden—and none that needs to be even 
more widely read. Thousands of disillusioned men are turning to it and 
finding in its pages a refreshing breeze blowing out over the stagnant 
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sultriness of our civilized sophistications. For those who are lost in 
the modern American jungles, Walden is a compass pointing the way 
back to life. When it was published it was scorned as heretical, mean- 
ingless. Today’s critics see it as a bible whose prophecies are being 
fulfilled. Thoreau was a century ahead of his time, perhaps even two 
centuries. Today we are just beginning to perceive his astuteness. A 
hundred years ago Thoreau diagnosed civivlization’s ailments. Today, 
with the world erupting all about us, we are just beginning to dis- 
cover that he was right. Neglected in his own day, he has become a 
prophet to our generation. His cry of “simplify, simplify, simplify,” 
sounds out like a tocsin to a lost people. As we drift further and further 
into a war-torn, depression-weary wilderness, when the golden goals of 
the nineteenth century have turned out to be but gilt in the twenties, 
when the people have forsaken the individual within them and have 
rushed madly towards a cure-all collectivism, Thoreau stands pointing 
to /ife, the life that is in each ove of us and not in the madding crowd. 
While the universe looks dark, he is a light upon the horizon: 

“The life in us is like the water in the river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all our muskrats . . . I do not say that 
John or Jonathan will realize all this; but such is the character of that mor- 
row which mere lapse of time can never make to dawn. The light which puts 
out our eyes is darkness to us. Only that day dawns to which we are awake. 
There is more day to dawn. The sun is but a morning star.” 


Humanism, the Jews and Zionism 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


Mr. Israel Goldstein’s plea— and argument'—in behalf of 
Zionism, or a Jewish Home in Palestine, cannot fail to appeal to human- 
ists as well as to men and women of good will who are not, technically 
or strictly, humanists. The point hardly needs stressing that humanists 
are, and ought to be, deeply interested in Zionism as well as in alterna- 
tive plans responsibly proposed as constructive and civilized solutions 
of what is called the Jewish problem, albeit it is in truth more of a 
Christian problem. A race, people or ethnic group which has been, 
for ages, the particular victim of tyranny, cruelty, persecution and 
ignorant hatred, and which, despite a tragic history, has been able to 
contribute so much to religious, philosophical and scientific thought, 
and to promotion of righteousness, justice and charity, naturally arouses 
the sympathy of humanists and affords them a conspicuous opportunity 
to apply their central and basic ideas to the terrible predicament in 
which that people or group now finds itself. 
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But it should be stated, in the interest of truth, that in the con- 
sidered opinion of many progressive and liberal-minded persons, it is 
quite possible to love humanity, justice and other virtues without ac- 
cepting the Zionist solution of the tragic Jewish problem. There is an- 
other solution, and many enlightened Jews prefer that other solution. 
That ably edited periodical, The Contemporary Jewish Record, has 
published judicious, candid and timely articles which disputed prac-- 
tically all the premises and postulates of the Zionists, and rejected their 
solution. 

Anti-Semitism is, of course, a curse and a monstrosity, but there 
is no reason to believe—as some Jewish writers do—that anti-Semitism 
would wither away if the Zionists succeeded in compelling Great 
Britain (and the Arab populations) to withdraw their objections to the 
plan for a Jewish National Home, or State, in Palestine. Indeed, many 
anti-Zionist Jews have argued that one effect of that policy would be to 
strengthen and intensify militant anti-Semitism. 

It is, of course, admitted that not a// Jews now living in the world 
wish to go to Palestine and make it their permanent national home. 
Millions of educated, civilized and cultured Jews will surely remain 
where they are, and where they have every right, legal and moral, to 
live and bring up families. The United States has its own rabid and 
malignant anti-Semites, but that fact will not drive American-born or 
naturalized Jews to renounce their American citizenship. These Jews 
will work and, if necessary, fight, for more and better democracy, more 
genuine justice, right here, thus co-operating with like-minded Non- 
Jews. 

Under those circumstances, the anti-Semites will demand that the 
Jews leave this country and return to Palestine, their recovered home. 
That position will seem quite reasonable to many Americans who are 
not perhaps consciously anti-Semitic, but who do not like Jews and in 
various ways boycott them socially. Thus anti-Semitism, which hasn’t a 
leg to stand on morally or scientifically, may be invigorated and re- 
vitalized. 

The cardinal points made by the Zionists do not withstand serious 
examination. Why have the Jews a better claim to Palestine than the 
Arabs, pray? The former possessed it for a relatively short time. They 
had taken it in the first place by the sword, and they lost it by the 
sword. For centuries it was practically closed to them. Only a handful 
of very orthodox Jews have lived and worshipped there. Pogroms, per- 
secutions, cruel discriminations, abominable Hitleresque laws forced 
nearly half a million of European Jews to seek homes, opportunities 
and relative security in Palestine. No doubt additional hosts wiil seek 
homes there after the present war, despite all that some of the United 
Nations are prepared to do for the Jews under the new charter. 
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Well and good. These Jews are entitled to a fair chance in Pales- 
tine. And, by the way, just what that chance is seems to be little under- 
stood. According to impartial and scientific authorities—among them 
Mr. Walter Clay Lowdermilk, of the Department of Agriculture, the 
author of a most timely and illuminating book, “Palestine, Land of 
Promise’’—assert that the absorptive capacity of Palestine, even with- 
out Transjordan, is far greater than most writers have supposed, and 
that within a relatively short time, not less than four million persons 
might live in comfort and security in that small area, provided mod- 
ern methods were applied to the reclamation and cultivation of its 
soil and the planned development of a balanced economy. 

What of the millions who will stay in the Americas, in France, in 
Great Britain, in Russia, in Scandinavia, in the British Dominions? 
Are they to be deemed aliens, homeless wanderers only temporarily 
tolerated by the civilized states named? Perish the thought! 

American Jews are not homeless. Thezr nationality is American. 
British Jews are British subjects. And so on. Where they are threat- 
ened, ways and means must be found to protect them and curb and 
disarm their irrational and perverse enemies, the ignorant and vulgar 
anti-Semites. Such means can be found, and shall be. We have saved 
civilization in the world, have smashed and totally defeated Hitlerism, 
and surely we can lick the rabble-rousing, vicious and hate-ridden anti- 
Semites. 

The truth is—though few seem to realize it—that the whole 
“minority” concept is outworn, fallacious and a source of endless con- 
fusion. The American system knows nothing of minorities, save where 
legislative and judicial decisions are concerned. The Constitution rec- 
ognizes no distinctions based on race or religion or color. It protects 
individuals from government tyranny or majority coercion. Our rights 
as citizens do not depend on numbers. And the same is true of Great 
Britain and all self-governing and democratic communities. Civil rights 
are guaranteed to a// citizens, and if one individual is denied his fun- 
damental rights and freedoms, all citizens are endangered. The 
Protestant must protect the Catholic, the Jew, and the Agnostic, as 
effectively and sincerely as he defends his own rights. All this is 
axiomatic, or ought to be. 

But let us return to Zionism and Palestine. If Palestine cannot 
and need not become a Jewish State, a ational home for some millions 
of Jews, then what are humanists and men of good will and intelligence 
to wish for, and work for, as a desirable and feasible solution of the 
Jewish problem? The answer is given by Dr. Judah L. Magnes, the 
American chancellor of the Hebrew University near Jerusalem. Dr. 
Magnes has lived and labored in Palestine for a quarter of a century. 
He has built up a splendid institution of learning—one open to Arabs 
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and Christians as well as Jews. He has had exceptional contacts and 
experiences, and speaks with great authority on the Jewish problem. 
He is conviced that the Arabs will never withdraw their bitter opposi- 
tion to the Zionist solution, and that Great Britain will never alter her 
policy toward Palestine. The immigration restrictions may be relaxed 
and a more liberal attitude adopted. But more than this is not remotely 
probable. Dr. Magnes is a realist, not a willful doctrinaire, and his 
devotion to Judaism and the welfare of the Jews everywhere no one 
has ever ventured to doubt. 

What Dr. Magnes favors is a Bi-National Home in Palestine, 
with a liberal immigration policy contemplating a Jewish population, 
ere long, equal to the Arab population. By a Bi-National State, Dr. 
Magnes has explained, he means a State in which the Jewish popula- 
tion is, and remains under appropriate guaranties, practically equal to 
the Arab element, the “balance” of political powers being wielded, per- 
manently, by the Christian population, numbering today about one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The theory is that under this arrangement 
neither the Arabs nor the Jews would ever run the risk of oppression 
or discriminatory legislation. The Arabs, Dr. Magnes thinks, may in 
time decide to accept this solution. Thus far they have not taken any 
notice of it, although they have entertained recently a compromise lib- 
eral proposal of some sort in respect of immediate immigration policy. 

It may be recalled that Dr. Chaim Weizmann some years ago de- 
clared himself in favor of a Bi-National State in Palestine. 

This solution probably would lead to a Pan-Arab federation, with 
Palestine as a member of it. No responsible Zionist would seek to put 
obstacles in the way of a Pan-Arab federation. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. At any rate, Zionism cannot be successfully pro- 
moted by violence or threats with the end of the war of violence. Upon 
this proposition, all thoughtful Jews agree. In the Pacific, it should be 
possible to transfer the Palestinian Mandate from Britain to an inter- 
national agency selected by the United Nations and the new mechanism 
for the safeguarding of peace and security. The British are not happy 
under the existing state of things in Palestine. They have been blamed 
for much suffering and injustice there, and they are accused of violating 
the Balfour pledge to the Jews. It would be a relief to all concerned to 
have an international mandate there, and to work for the Bi-National 
State, without necessarily giving up the whole idea of a Jewish state— 
in the distant future. Some tasks must perforce be reserved for an- 
other generation. Zionism appears to be one of these. But meantime all 
of us must see to it that justice and security are assured to the Jews 
everywhere, and that anti-Semitism is morally, if not also legally, out- 
lawed and branded as a monstrous relic of barbarism, superstition and 
malignity. 
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A Modern Syllabus of Errors 


HARRY C. STEINMETZ 

It is inevitably later than most intellectuals think, for social 
thinking, seldom inductive, is largely retrospective. Very few can and 
fewer do educate for democracy as a future condition, therefore, and 
so most liberal education is for the democracies of yesterday. It follows 
that some liberals are actually for less democracy than that implicit 
in the dynamic social situation. 

None exemplify this more thoroughly than “The Big Book Boys” 
of the University of Chicago and St. John’s College. Unquestionably 
their advocacy of the St. John’s Plan (of turning the clock back) is 
inspired by Neo-Thomism, the ideology of the most overt scholasticism. 


We have a season’s greeting from a former student now serving 
time on his parents’ sentence to St. John’s: 


‘You may be interested in hearing of Scott Buchanan’s fight for a return 
to classical education. The program . . . is frightening; Buchanan is attempt- 
ing to reestablish medievalism in the form of Neo-Thomism and Age 
bickering over being and non-being ... The first term deals mainly with 
Plato, Homer, Euclid, and Aristotle; the next two terms continue with these, 
only gradually shifting to Latin and Catholic philosophers ... With Bu- 
chanan are Hutchins, Mortimer Adler, and, alas, Meiklejohn.” 


To facilitate identification, it is useful to delineate a few historical 
elements of scholasticism. 

Socrates notoriously became so interested in what he was saying 
that he forgot what he was talking about’. Plato literally made a virtue 
of abstraction, concocting a vaporous tissue of ideas on which later 
generations of Platonists have sought to live. With the Neo-Platonists 
of Alexandria, the dramatic make-believe of Plato became a religious 
creed from which the early Christian church borrowed copiously. 

The Platonic element of Christianity later became a complex 
mythology of charitable souls who offered freedom from all social 
responsibility on the authority of a deductive set of theorems known 
collectively as scholasticism. The equalitarian tradition of the Jewish 
prophets, probably as prominent in the original principles of Jesus as 
in that of his predecessors, and more catholic, popularized the new 
faith throughout the autocratic and disintegrating Roman world. 

However, the early church experienced no prosperity until the 
curious conversion of the Emperor Constantine, whose motives have 
been noted by Edward Gibbon, H. G. Wells, and comparatively few 
other historians. The Roman hierarchy has never forgotten this experi- 
ence of state power and it has sought to exercise it ever since through 
one holy empire or another. Always and everywhere the majority in the 


"Cf. works on Socrates and Plato by Alban D. Winspear. 
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hierarchy has been at the service of anti-democratic elements, and today 
these high priests have unquestionably been the tutors and the would-be 
beneficiaries of Fascism. 

Medieval scholasticism arose in the monastic efforts of illiterate 
minds to subordinate reason to faith. From the dark ages of dominant 
“churchianity” to Thomas Aquinas and then to Etienne Gilson and 
even Jacques Maritain, scholasticism has been a means of distracting 
the inquiring mind, of obfuscating the intellect, of appeasing social 
interest, and of rationalizing the status quo. 

This obviously is not a liberal treatment of scholasticism, but 
rather follows the bitter, more tonic description of Friedrich Engels, 
Robert Briffault, and Ex-Bishop William Montgomery Brown, who 
significantly are hardly known to liberal writers. To one historically 
oriented, however, it comes as no surprise to find scholasticism surviv- 
ing today as an opponent of experimentalism, a devotee of expurgated 
classics, a sponsor of that dualism upon which supernaturalism de- 
pends. “Either we shall be free from things, and slaves to our minds, or 
free from our minds because submitted to things,” says Gilson in a 
widely distributed pamphlet.’ Such nonsense characterizes nearly every 
Columbus Day resolution of the Knights of Columbus against the free 
public schools of America. 

Since the record of ecclesiastical harassment of and political op- 
position to the mild education for democracy of the American schools 
is clearly documented,’ it would be instructive to compare the statistics 
of illiteracy (and of illegitimacy, for that matter), on the one hand, 
and of modal economic status and artistic creativity, on the other, in 
Catholic church-dominated countries and in non-church controlled 
countries. It would also be instructive to look into the statistics of crime 
and prostitution in the United States in relation to religious conviction 
of the apprehended. We shall, however, abstain from cause and effect 
speculation and merely note that in all places scholasticism is the edu- 
cational ideal of the church* 

Scholasticism cherishes ideas as ideal constructs sufficient unto 
themselves (and usually, sufficient unto the intellectual without other 
emolument). Everywhere and always it is devoted to validity instead of 
truth, to structure rather than function, to status in place of role, to 
bibliographical research rather than experiment in new fields. Its inter- 


“Medieval Universalism and Its Present Value,” an address delivered at the Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference, September 1936, printed by the University and reprinted by 
Sheed and Ward, 1937. Pareto, Fascist social philosopher, had a long vogue at Harvard. 

“Very well in John Dewey and Horace M. Kallen: “The Bertrand Russell Case,” 
The Viking Press, 1941. 

‘Jaime Costiello: “Humane Psychology of Education,” Sheed and Ward, 1936; E. A. 
Fitzpatrick: “Readings in the Philosophy of Education,” D. Appleton-Century, 1936; and 
particularly R. E. Brennan: “History of Psychology’ From the Standpoint of a Thomist, 
Macmillan, 1945. 
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ests and values compel it to oppose change, novelty, democracy, and 
socialism. Virtually all of the Fascist ideologists were scholastically 
educated." 

In view of the church’s power in America, from Washington to 
municipal and other police departments, it is necessary for every stu- 
dent of education to remember the declaration of war against the mod- 
ern world by Pius IX known as the Syllabus of Errors, never with- 
drawn but ever more sharply implemented, wherein numbers 47 and 48 
pertain to education, as follows. These are condemned as cardinal 
errors of belief: 


“47. The best theory of civil society requires that popular schools open 
to all classes, and, generally, all public institutes intended for instruction in 
letters and philosophy, and for conducting the education of the young, should 
be freed from all ecclesiastical authority, government and interference, and 
should be fully subject to the civil and political power, in conformity with the 
rule of rulers and the prevalent opinions of the age. 

“48, This system of instructing youth, which consists in separating it from 
the Catholic faith and from the power of the Church, and in teaching exclu- 
sively, or at least primarily, the knowledge of natural things and the earthly 
ends of social life alone may be approved by Catholics.” 


It is significant to remember that in June of 1929 the American 
press applauded the Pope’s call to arms against the Soviet Union on 
the charge of impiety and Godlessness (actually for an alleged pre- 
venting of some little Jewish boys from attending the Passover). At the 
same time the press characteristically failed to report the following 
statement of Pius XI in his newspaper." 


“If it is meant that conscience is not subject to the powers of the state; if 
we are asked to recognize, as we do recognize, that in matters of conscience the 
Church, and the Church alone, has competent authority, in virtue of a divine 
command, it follows that we recognize that in a Catholic state liberty of con- 
science and of discussion must be understood and carried out in accordance with 
Catholic teaching and law.” 


The Pope’s application of this to education, in the same document, 
leaves no doubt of his intolerance. The duplicity of his attack upon 
alleged Soviet intolerance is patent to all save scholastics, for to them, 
insofar as they are consistent, tolerance of non-church doctrine is as 
insane as would be a surveyor’s tolerance of gross errors in measure- 
ment.’ There is but one truth and its test is consistency with the major 


*Some one should compile an American list, from Westbrook Pegler to James Dunn 
—of a State Department that is now hardly a riddle. European source material is best 
tracked down through the files of The Protestant, 521 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 17; The Con- 
verted Catholic Magazine, 229 West 48th St., N. Y. 19, and The Humanist, 1201 Union 
St., Schenectady 8, N. Y., particularly the Editor’s “Clerical Fascism,” Spring, 1945. 

*Observatore Romano, June 6, 1929. 

"The Catholic Louis Vevillot: ‘We ask you for liberty in the name of your prin- 
ciples; we deny it to you in the name of ours.” This succinct statement of a consistent 
viewpoint is quoted in “Can Catholicism Win America?’: a searching series of eight 
articles by Harold E. Fey in The Christian Century, 1944-45. Available from A. H. A., 10c. 
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presumptions of one static institution. This certainty proves recurrently 
appealing to liberals of shallow roots, uprooted by political vicissitudes, 
but the absolutism of the church leads to the destruction of every 
other institution entering into partnership with it—and is leading to 
the church’s loss of Europe and consequent frenzied burrowing into the 
Americas. 

The history of our times cannot well be written yet in the Ameri- 
can idiom. After the Bolshevik revolution, such Catholics as Mussolini, 
Dollfuss, Schuschnigg, Salazar, Von Papen, Hitler, and Franco, and 
many scamp-Marxists, sought through counter-revolution to stave off 
socialism. Reactionary capitalists in Spain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Americas have turned in intellectual plight to the soothing social 
ideology of status implicit in the encyclicals. Maneuvering the flock 
into politically centrist positions, within a dominant political party or 
among a number of political fractions, the Bishops have been in posi- 
tion to deliver the goods during crises. The pattern is familiar in Aus- 
tria, New York, Chile. 

A most divisive document appeared in the form of insolent ad- 
vice to the international delegates at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization at San Francisco drawn up by ten arch- 
bishops and bishops comprising the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and released to the press on April 
15, 1945. The advice amounts to a plea for all small nations to cling 
to the United States in order to struggle for Christian democracy 
against the Soviet Union. Verily, as some church sheets are saying, Pius 
XII was in San Francisco — merrily sowing the seeds for a World 
War IIl. 

Daily the record and policy of Jesuitical intrigue becomes clearer. 
A modern humanist cannot but believe that the history of our times 
will reveal no more mischievous element of our population than the 
ecclesiastical fascists who have fought democracy since its modern be- 
ginnings. In part because they have fought it, and thus aided in the 
retardation of normal social developments, they now face a more 
resolute foe, and they will be destroyed. For a time they carry on, in 
our culture in a grandiose “majority delusion” born of desperation. 

They attack liberalism in all of its forms save charity, and discredit 
social justice by distorting its meaning; seek to censor majority litera- 
ture, art, and entertainment with impunity; preach patriotism to the 
state while undermining its ideology and efficiency and accumulating 
billions of dollars worth of property of the people, holding it tax-free; 
piously claim universal humanism while covertly condoning and often 
openly fostering and rewarding anti-Semitism; approve war as an in- 
strument of national policy when chosen by axis powers and peace 
with the appeasement of axis powers at all times; condemn and 
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attack the public schools on every occasion while proselyting in them 
at an accelerating rate. 

This is an unfinished and unholy syllabus of errors with which 
both North and South America may soon have to cope openly. One 
may be pardoned for wondering if pluralistic liberals, used to reciting 
democratic preambles, will be able to cope with the centralized 
scholastics who diligently wield a totalitarian ideology and have already 
knit an inter-continental set of functionaries of inestimable promise to 
reactionary capitalists intent upon the defeat of democratic collec- 
tivism. 

Despite the nice Declaration of Chapultepec—or because of it, 
insofar as democratic aspiration becomes Pan American—this report 
from South America seems more important than published agreements. 

“The chief anxiety among many citizens of the United States resident in 
Latin America is the apparent policy of the United States government to rein- 
force the political powers of the Catholic church, resulting in the strengthening 
of dictatorships on our continent.’”* 

Continued indifference to this among Americans of humanist de- 
votion, particularly educators, is tantamount to tolerance of a guest who 
poisons one’s food.’ The hue and cry of “intolerance” that such a re- 
mark elicits is hypocritical; let us take ecclesiastical scholasticism at its 
word, for what is needed today is an intolerant defense of democracy. 
If this be treason to humanism, then the humanism is unworthily 
scholastic. 


*The Christian Register (Unitarian), Vol. 123, No. 3, March 1944, p. 97. Cf., the 
works of Allen Chase, particularly Falange, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 

°This remark is no doubt unoriginal, but it is based upon considerable reading in 
official Catholic periodicals. Non-Catholics should take an interest in local diocesan pub- 
lications and the Jesuit press. Indifference is simply democratically suicidal. Rank-and-file 
churchmen, Irish and Italian, are curiously unaware of hierarchical programs and should 
never be assumed anti-democratic for they are potential allies in ‘the battle of the mor- 
row,” which, after all, is primarily neither ecclesiastic nor ideological but economic. 


Truth 


The truth is ice, unthawing, absolute, 

A path chopped by the logic of the Greeks 

In smooth degrees that climb through snow to peaks 
Of frozen wisdom where the guides are mute 
Whose muffled lips puff out a white salute 

As if to say that only silence speaks 

The vast inconsequence of man who seeks 

Though numb with ecstacy to be acute. 


But man with thought blowing both hot and cold 
Will still appreciate a virgin view 

When having dug a tunnel under it 

He with funicular device makes bold 

To lift himself by his descent, in lieu 

Of which he might less often soar to sit. 


—Van Meter Ames 
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Chicago's Schools, Why? 


CORA DE GRAFF HEINEMAN 

There is a nagging problem presented in the fact that democracy 
in education is losing on every front. It is not necessary to offer proof of 
this statement. Everyone interested in education knows of the attempt 
by the United States Association of Commerce a dozen years ago to 
reduce free education throughout the country to seven years and little 
more than the three R’s. We know too, of the attack on Rugg and the 
smear campaign against progressive education. Dismissals of profes- 
sors and even presidents of universities for inadequate reasons are a 
commonplace. 

The story of Chicago’s Schools is the most dramatic illustration. 
I have put in seven years in the very inside of one of the smoothest and 
most powerful political machines in the United States.’ I have seen 
plans which were made twelve years ago for undermining the freedom 
of teaching carried out with the continuous backing of the original 
sponsors of the plans—top financial and political figures in Chicago. 

A 66 page report, released in June, 1945, of Chicago’s schools as 
the result of a careful study made by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, of the National Education 
Association of the United States states: 

“The intimidation and punishment of capable, independent teach- 
ers who are unwilling to submit to domination, the insistence upon 
blind loyalty to the administration rather than upon loyalty to the chil- 
dren and the cause of education, attempts to dominate or to divide 
teachers’ organizations, the use of transfers to punish some individuals 
and to intimidate others, the dependence upon domination of teachers 
rather than upon leadership and integrity to secure necessary teacher 
unity and compliance—these and other undesirable personnel practices 
are prevalent in the Chicago schools and should not be allowed to 
continue.” 

These practices and others have been going on continuously for 
the twelve years that Mr. James B. McCahey has been president of the 
board of education. For the same twelve years the Mayor, Edward J. 
Kelly, who appoints all the members of the board of education, has 
been re-elected at every election. If I were Mayor I should regard the 
election returns as a vote of confidence in my school policies. Indigna- 
tion and name calling shed no light. All one can do is mention a few 
facts and pose some questions as to why Chicago votes against public 
schools. 

‘Mrs. Heineman was appointed to the Chicago Board of Education April 30, 1938, 
reappointed April 30, 1941, for a five year term.—Editor. 
"Certain Personnel Practices in the Chicago Public Schools. A Report of An Inves- 


tigation.” National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education of the 
N.E.A. 1945, Paper. 66 pp. 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
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It is true that Chicago votes against the public schools, though 
it is only fair to state that Mayor Kelly has been an efficient adminis- 
trator, that our finances are sound, and that in the past decade he has 
been on the liberal side of national politics, which so far has been the 
winning side. 

These facts may explain Chicago, but they do not explain the rest 
of the country. The causes lie deeper. Could our very education sys- 
tem, our political democratic practices, and our religion contribute to 
confusing our thinking and weakening our will for the effective defense 
of democracy? The dictators said just those things were true. When 
the time came for military defense, however, they made a mistake very 
sad for them. But the great advantage of war over politics is that war 
does not depend on defense. “A nation reduced to the defensive in war 
is already beaten.” 


It is a safe assumption that most of the voters over the country 
have passed their formative years in school, either public or private. 
The public school was devised as a necessary implement to make de- 
mocracy work and to preserve its future. These voters of today were in 
school a generation ago. How much democracy did they see in the rela- 
tions between teacher and principal? Most class rooms have been 
authoritarian in method if not in aim. The real purpose of education, 
the freeing of the spirit and strengthening the character of the child, 
has not been made evident to pupils and their parents. School life has 
been regarded as a necessary and not too pleasant period of utilitarian 
discipline preparatory for life. 

I believe many citizens are carrying the scars of unconscious 
antagonisms toward teachers. How many love their teachers as 
bringers of life? Therefore when entrenched orthodoxies smear pro- 
gressive education, which does attempt to free the spirit, the mob, not 
knowing what living education is, follows along. 

In the universities the students have been given a science and phi- 
losophy open at the top. That is at it should be, but it does not furnish 
a pattern for action. Suspended judgment launches no crusades. In 
many universities one notes from the president down, a supercilious 
attitude toward departments of education. That part of the science of 
human development that finds its application in the school years “has 
no content.” 

In other words, the million teachers who control the most impor- 
tant part, civically, of human development, need to know only the con- 
tent of the curriculum and a few operational techniques, not the sci- 
ence or philosophy of education, or anything about the psychological 
effect on the pupils of their out-of-school environment. 





*Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Chicago Sun, May. 26, 1945. 
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In Chicago, the largest Catholic Archdiocese in the United States, 
many voters have never seen the inside of a public school. Figures re- 
leased in June 1945 by Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, Superintendent of the 
Diocese School Board, show that 195,000 pupils have attended schools 
of the Archdiocese during the past school year, “instructed by 6,989 
trained teachers, principally nuns and brothers of religious orders and 
by priests.’* In Chicago’s Public Schools, according to Superintendent 
Johnson’s report of May 9, 1945, there were in April, 405,875 students 
enrolled under 12,457 teachers. But there are also many Catholic pupils 
in the public schools, and these, as well as the pupils in parochial 
schools must be affected by the attitude of the hierarchy toward public 
schools. Bishop John F. Noll, in his book “Our National Enemy Num- 
ber One, Education Without Religion,” writes, p. 132: “There is 
something most contradictory between the demand today that Chris- 
tian civilization be saved and the continuance of a system of education 
that destroys that civilization.” The system to which he refers is our 
free, public, non-sectarian schools! 

So in their school days, whether in public or private schools, few 
voters of today were given that love and understanding of democracy 
in education that would make them loyal in its defense. Religion too, 
particularly protestantism, has not armed us morally for militant group 
action. A logical outcome of the Sermon on the Mount is pacifism 
and one can understand the dilemma of the sixty prominent clergymen 
who denounced our air raids on Japanese cities. 

We have not reached the clearness of thinking that shows us that 
principles do not defend themselves, that they must be defended by 
persons; and conversely that principles are undermined, not by form- 
less forces of evil, but by groups of men with offices and telephones 
who have self-interests to promote at the cost of public interest. 

We shun self-righteousness that says, ‘“O God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are—.” And yet we must take up arms for the 
right. We must fight the other man’s deeds and we fight him personally 
only if he stakes his life on his evil. In politics as in Japan, if he chooses 
to be destroyed rather than change his ways that is his choice, not ours. 

The theory and practice of political democracy leaves us in much 
the same dilemma. The very essence of political efficiency is fusing, 
by compromises, out of divergent interests a common understanding 
strong enough to motivate us in a program of action. The one who 
does not know how or when to compromise is usually by-passed. There 
is no more forbidding figure in political cartoons than the “reformer.” 
All who have read the ‘Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens” can testify 
to its chastening effect. The lack of cohesion and practical, patient 


‘Chicago Dailys News, June 7, 1945. 
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strategy of many people who think they are fighting for high principles 
of public welfare, alienates much potential support. Can men who have 
faith in democracy learn to substitute long-term strategy and plain 
work for indignation and publicity? Until Hitler fell and the whole 
plot against the people in Europe collapsed I saw no hope. But in the 
last year my spirits have risen. I realized that an undemocratic coalition 
can appear impregnable almost to the eve of its collapse. As Masaryk, 
former President-Liberator of Czechoslovakia said, ‘““The dictators al- 
ways look good until the last five minutes.” 


Conflict Among Scientists 
LLOYD MORAIN 

Defenders of the authoritarian past take every opportunity to seize 
upon disagreements among scientists to discredit both science and sci- 
entists. On this account the differences in viewpoint of members of the 
Society for Freedom in Science and the Association of Scientific Work- 
ers are of more than academic interest. It is not surprising that some of 
the non-scientific public is confused by this disagreement, for even 
some members of these organizations are themselves unclear about the 
issues. The increasing popular criticism of science, as a result of this 
dispute, is likely to continue until there is greater understanding of 
the nature of the differences, the reasons for these differences, and how 
reconciliation can be accomplished. 

Stated briefly, the Society for Freedom in Science emphasizes the 
need for pure science and the autonomy of science, whereas the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers advocates the adjusting of science to social 
ends by means of central planning. Britain has been the chief battle- 
ground for these differences. The issues involved can best be under- 
stood by studying their background in England. 

From 1931 on there developed in Britain a school of thought 
which believes that the main function of science should be the satisfying 
of the material needs and desires of man. These individuals laid stress 
on the applications of science and believed that science has developed 
historically by reason of efforts to satisfy man’s material needs and 
desires. These men were acutely conscious of political and social 
changes throughout the world. They were alarmed to see the inaptitude 
of individual scientists in Germany to cope with anything outside of 
their own professional specialty. German scientists were not bearing 
responsibilities in ordering human affairs commensurate with their 
abilities. This came as a result of insufficient cooperation and overall 
planning among scientists. Professor J. D. Bernal’s volume, ‘The 
Social Function of Science” (1939), provided strong support for using 
science for social ends, and against pure science and free research. 
Related works by J. G. Crowther, J. B. S. Haldane, and H. Levy be- 
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came familiar on every continent. Some of these men openly aligned 
themselves with Marxian politics. Gradually the Association of Scien- 
tific Workers adopted this movement as a part of its policy. 

The majority of English scientists remained passive, although a 
few voiced objection to individuals lightly dismissing pure science, and 
to those asking for more controls over scientific research. In 1940 
thirty prominent British scientists headed by Dr. J. R. Baker formed 
the nucleus of the Society for Freedom in Science designed to counter- 
act the type of statement then in vogue and to answer erroneous state- 
ments about the scientist and his work. This informal body stands for 
pure science, and believes that society profits most in the long run 
when science is free and is not molded to fit some practical end. One 
of their major objectives is the securing of freedom in choice of sub- 
jects of research for members of the staffs of universities. They point 
out that an individual investigator cannot indefinitely escape the judg- 
ment of his colleagues, and accordingly the number of absurd re- 
searches would be infinitesimal. Among the supporters of this view are 
A. G. Tansley, A. E. Trueman, C. K. Ogden, and L. E. Sutton. 

Students in universities in America as well as England, became 
influenced by the science for society viewpoints. Everywhere in uni- 
versity communities one could hear scientific researchers glibly dis- 
missed as ivory-tower dwellers, and “pure” science referred to as a 
fiction. Professor H. Levy’s “‘science must be marshalled for the peo- 
ple” was one of the intellectual battlecries. The advent of war in 
Europe found “forward looking” individuals throughout the world 
decrying pure science. This view all too often became uncritically 
accepted in America and Britain, and it is for this reason that the less- 
understood views of those advocating freedom in science merit elab- 
oration. 

Professor M. Polanyi points out’ how scientific advance depends on 
more than subsidies from business and political interests. Scientific re- 
search is an art which depends upon tradition and a community of 
feeling. This in part accounts for the numerous important contribu- 
tions coming from Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, contributions 
which far exceed those of countries such as Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, and Mexico, all of which have 
imposing universities and laboratories. The entrance of business and 
political interests into the making of appointments and the granting 
of subsidies has not facilitated the progress of science. Polanyi presents 
a detailed analysis to show where in the fields of plant-breeding and 
genetics governmental control in Russia worked a destructive influence. 
He maintains that the huge subsidies for laboratories, equipment, and 


“The Autonomy of Science,” Volume 85, Memoirs & Proceedings of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Session 1941-43. 
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personnel advanced by the Soviet Government have benefited science 
only so long as these have flowed into channels controlled by independ- 
ent scientific opinion. 


Recently the Association of Scientific Workers published a 
pamphlet ‘The Development of Science’ which alleges that economic 
motives determine the direction of scientific research, and that the 
direction of progress of science in the past has been principally directed 
to the satisfaction of urgent human needs. In a forceful refutation F. 
Sherwood Taylor, curator of the Museum of the History of Science, 
Oxford, inquires whether the planning of science is advisable, and dis- 
cusses whether the historical arguments advanced in its favor by the 
Association of Scientific Workers are justly inferred from true histori- 
cal data. Period by historical period he chronicles scientific discoveries 
revealing that the preponderance of these have not been made in direct 
response to human needs. 

Continuing into our times Taylor says, “Applied scientists are con- 
cerned to bring the discoveries of pure scientists into rapid use, but the 
great discoveries of the last fifty years were not dictated by human 
needs. Radium, X- rays, atomic physics generally, analysis of crystal 
structure, atomic disintegration, mass-analysis, relativity, the positions 
and motions of the galaxies, genetics—these vast discoveries had 
nothing to do with use but arose from chance or from the internal 
logic of science. Very great discoveries were also made by deliberate 
search for the useful: insulin and the sulfonamide drugs are ex- 
amples. But these discoveries were not responses to needs epecially 
urgent at that time, for the cure of diabetes, septicemia, and pneumonia 
have been needs since these conditions were first recognized, centuries 
ago.” 

Taylor proceeds to point out that both the community and science 
benefit to the extent that research is directed to knowledge irrespective 
of use. Discoveries in science are often just happened upon; they would 
never have been investigated if they had sought to make the discovery. 
Taylor believes that colored views of science have arisen from the 
numerous popular histories of science. He recommends less reading of 
these histories (including his own), and more study of the writings of 
such men as Galileo, Kepler, Boyle, Newton, Priestley, Herschel, 
Lavoisier, Cuvier, Faraday, and Darwin, to really understand the nature 
of the scientific man and his methods. 

Now that we have considered the central issues of the dispute we 
may well wonder to what extent the differences are part of the mod- 
ern pathology of desire for conflict. Both organizations have much to 





_*"Is the Progress of Science Controlled by the Material Wants of Man?’ pages 13-14, 
Society for Freedom in Science, Occasional Pamphlet No. 1, April, 1945. 
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commend them, both organizations are for the applications of scien- 
tific methods to human problems and are working for a world with 
less strife. Emphases, it is true, are different: one desires a greater meas- 
ure of planning and consideration of social uses of scientific knowl- 
edge, the other desires less control by politicians and business men of 
scientific research. Are these views opposed? I think not. A scientist 
could be a member of both societies, and by so doing be no less scien- 
tific, no less human. 

Basic semantic analysis of the differences reveals that a few mem- 
bers of both societies tend to stick over some concepts. In the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers are some individuals who are afraid of the 
terms “pure’’ when applied to science, and “freedom” when applied 
to research. Individuals in the Society for Freedom in Science often 
stick over the terms “controlled” and “planned” research; they also 
regard “impure” as the only alternative to “pure.” Most of these 
scientists fail to recognize that we need to think in terms of degrees 
when speaking of planning, freedom, and control. We must not limit 
ourselves to the extremes of black or white terms. There are many 
degrees of purity, freedom, and control in science. One can be more 
and less scientific. Better planning, more concern with social uses of 
science, and a greater measure of freedom in science are not incom- 
patible. 

Authoritarians: those who look to the past, those who look to 
higher authority, those who would thwart men’s evaluations—they are 
the enemies, not fellow scientists. This is no time to permit the myopia 
of over-categorization to divide men of science who are moving in the 
same direction, although garbed in different verbal cloaks. 


SSS = By British Humanists 


13. WHAT THE FUTURE DEMANDS 50. HUMANISM. By Julian Huxley, 
OF RELIGION. By R. F. Wellbye. Gilbert Murray and J. H. Oldham. 
An old faith cannot shape and sustain Three B.B.C. talks. Paper. ..........$.10 
a new age. Bound, 182 pp. ...... $1.07 

. RELIGION WITHOUT REVELA- 93. RATIONALISM AND CULTURE. 
TION. By Julian Huxley. A religion By F. H. A. Micklewright, British 
in harmoay with the spirit of a representative of A.H.A. Paper, 
modern age. Bound, 118 pp. ......$.53 
. THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN- 

ISM. By W. B. Tavenor. Historical 140 STOIC, CHRISTIAN AND HUMAN- 
outline of the humanist emphasis. IST. By Gilbert Murray. Bound, 
PERCE BOND cor ee $.53 
. RATIONALISM AND HUMAN- 

ISM. By John A. Hobson. Paper, 

BO WOD cece ee a $.35 F. S. Marvin. 171 pp. 
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In Memory of Recent Humanists 
Edited by Sherman D. Wakefield 
2. Mangasar Mugurditch Mangasarian (1859-1943) 


Born in Mashgera, Turkey in Asia, Mr. Mangasarian was educated at 
Robert College, Constantinople, 1872-76, and was graduated from the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1882. Ordained a Congregationalist minister in 
1878, he was pastor at Marsovan, Turkey, 1878-80, before coming to the United 
States. Directly following his graduation from Princeton in 1882 he became 
minister of the fashionable Spring Garden Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
from which he resigned in 1885 because he had been reading Emerson and 
Parker and no longer was able to hold Presbyterian doctrines. He became at 
once an independent preacher in public halls in Philadelphia, but it was not until 
1886 that he definitely gave up Christianity. In 1888 he first became acquainted 
with the work of the Ethical Culture movement, which was then establishing a 
branch in Philadelphia. He then exchanged platforms with the New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Philadelphia Ethical leaders until 1889, when he accepted a 
call from the New York Ethical Society. After three years in New York, he was 
leader of the Chicago Ethical Society until 1897. In 1900 he founded the In- 
dependent Religious Society (Rationalist) in Chicago for which he was lecturer 
until 1925. It was in this capacity that he performed his greatest work and 
achieved his greatest fame, lecturing before large audiences in a mid-town thea- 
tre. His lectures were brilliant and his mind functioned like a surgeon’s knife 
cutting through the falsities of religious doctrines and customs. In 1922, three 
years before his retirement, he accepted for his Society the invitation of the 
Western Unitarian Conference to become affiliated with that body and to preach 
the religion of humanism. This new departure was publicized by his address 
before the Society entitled “Humanism, a Religion for Americans.” After his 
retirement in 1925, Mr. Mangasarian removed to Los Angeles, Calif., where he 
lived until his death in 1943. 


Mr. Mangasarian’s books and printed addresses were widely circulated 
over a period of 25 years. His books were ““A New Catechism,” 1902, and “The 
Bible Unveiled,” 1911. In 1908 he had a famous debate with Algernon S. 
Crapsey, ‘‘the last of the heretics,” on the historicity of Jesus, in which he took 
the negative position, which was published. He collected and published many of 
his Sunday morning “readings” under the title of ‘“Pearls—Brave Thoughts 
from Brave Minds.” Typical lecture titles are “Morality Without God’”” and “Is 
the Morality of Jesus Sound?” The following quotation is taken from his ‘The 
Story of My Mind; or, How I Became a Rationalist,” 1909, which seems even 
more applicable now than when he wrote it: 


“There have been those who have helped man to political liberty, and others who are 
nobly endeavoring to help him conquer industrial liberty: but not until man has thrown 
off the voke of the gods can he be free indeed. The last king to be dethroned is the 
heavenly king. If he stays, Tzar and Kaiser, tyrant and despot pope and priest, in some 
form or other, will remain with us. Here and there mes may succeed in banishing or 
overthrowing the tyrant—king or priest—bhut these will come back again and again, per- 
haps disguised, but ever really the same, until God from whom they derive their power 
is unseated, and man becomes forever free. Honor to those who taught us not to kneel 
before Caesar, but greater honor to him who shall teach us not to kneel at all, and to 
accept nothing that is given to us for kneeling.” 
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Book “Revie ws 


It is easy to agree with the Editor that “every humanist should read ‘The 
Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education,’ ’’* but perhaps for reasons other 
than those which he had in mind. For the forceful title applies to only a frac- 
tion of the book’s excellent contents. The reader who expects to find a complete 
account of a well-organized conspiracy to capture education will be disappointed. 
The emphasis is not upon tthe details of an enemy plan of attack, but rather 
upon that counter-offensive which is the best defense against it. There is much 
more and much better talk about the ways in which education can be made 
effectively non-authoritarian than there is about preventing it from becoming 
increasingly authoritarian. Which is high praise for the arrangers of the Sec- 
ond Conference on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, of which this 
volume is the record. 

The opening paper by John Dewey on “The Democratic Faith and Edu- 
cation” is ample proof that the book’s title has more than a touch of the old 
saw about ‘The Dutch have captured Holland.” For Dewey makes it clear that 
education has never yet been captured from the authoritarians to any startling 
degree—‘'the standards and the controlling methods in education are still 
mainly those of a pre-scientific and pre-technological age.’ We have a long way 
to go in making education truly enlightened and all of one piece. The author- 
itarians, from the Catholics to the Chicago-St. John’s fringe, are merely fighting 
delaying actions which simply exacerbate some of the worst faults of an educa- 
tional system that divorces the liberal and the vocational. 

How mistaken they are in standing with their backs squarely to the future 
is shown by Professor Arthur E. Murphy in a masterly essay entitled ‘Tradition 
and the Traditionalists.”’ “It is truth, not tradition,” writes Murphy, “that makes 
men free, and while they can find in the traditionally admired masterpieces of 
art, science, and philosophy much that is both true and pertinent, they will never 
know it when they see it, or how to distinguish it from what is no less tradi- 
tional and false, if their ‘education for freedom’ has taught them to defer to 
that tradition as an authority rather than to use it as a resource and point of 
departure for the work which only the present can do and the decisions which 
free men make on their own authority.” Then too, if tradition must be wor- 
shipped, why not worship our own, instead of harking back intellectually “to 
an era in which democracy had not emerged at all, an era in which the super- 
naturally guaranteed dignity of man was authoritatively held to be fully com- 
patible with his political subjugation, and with the denial of freedom of 
teaching to all those outside the boundaries of the established church’? For 
“we have a tradition” of Thomas Jefferson and Paine and Emerson and Thoreau 
and John Dewey, “a source of renewed vitality for the new effort and the new 
achievement which continue in the present and into the future the enterprise by 
which effective freedom is won anew, as it must be, in every generation.” 

There is much else besides in this provocative book: symposia on four other 
educational issues: Does Progressive Education Educate? What Constitutes a 
Liberating Education? Vocational Education: For Freedom or Domination? 
and The Teaching of Dogmatic Religion in a Democratic Society. In addition, 


The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education.” Papers from the 2d Conference 
on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith by John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Arthur E. 
Murphy, Irwin Edman and 28 others. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. pp.x, 152. 
$2.50. 
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there are two sets of papers on Science and the Humanization of Society and 
Can Free Communication Be Achieved? The thirty authors manifest some differ- 
ences in details, as might be expected, but they give evidence of an impressive 
unity concerning the importance of a fully understood science for democracy 
and of a fully developed democracy for science. Most of them show a refresh- 
ing willingness to admit the strength of the authoritarians’ call for greatness in 
the curriculum, as well as the weakness that sometimes defeats the lip-service 
liberal. It may be that future sessions of the conference would do well to allot 
less time to scientific exhortation and more to the fruits of the scientific spirit 
as applied in behalf of the democratic faith. There is danger in becoming an 
eloquent advocate of the experimental method without performing any experi- 
ments. Let us hear more in the way of proofs that humanistic democracy yields 
the good life in education and elsewhere, for that is the best bulwark against 
authoritarian attempts to “‘capture’’ anything that is not theirs already. 

—HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Neo-Scholasticism and Modern Psychology 


Scholasticism, whenever it appears in the history of culture, is in a general 
way, a creation of formal logicians motivated by theology. In such a system 
deductive reasoning guided by revelation, tradition, or some form of authority 
may even profess to transcend all natural experience, and correct every empirical 
philosophy. 

Wherever religion is strongly organized with a powerful priesthood, a 
well-developed form of scholasticism appears and subordinates science and phil- 
osophical disciplines to the central theological motive. Thus there have been 
several scholasticisms since the birth of philosophy, and the disciplines of logic 
and theology by the ancient Greeks and Hindus. 

The Greeks escaped scholasticism because an organized priesthood with 
esprit de corps never developed in Hellas while theology remained unsystematic, 
and free of real dogmas. The Romans of the classic period lacked both such a 
priesthood and any genuine theology and could not create such a system. An 
examination of the six systems of Hindu philosophy on the other hand reveals 
several varieties of scholasticism based on the Vedas and their coramentaries. 

Three or four centuries after the fall of classic civilization, two new world 
views of a scholastic type began to develop among the Arabs of the East and 
the Europeans of the West. The new philosophers utilized Aristotle’s logic to 
rationalize the respective dogmas of Islam and Christianity. 

Arabian philosophy for a time was less completely dominated by theology 
than was its western rival, perhaps because Islam has fewer dogmas. It led to 
some credible work in science before it assumed a rigid form. 

Western scholasticism was dominated by theology from the first and em- 
pirical science was an exception during the period of its ascendancy. The two 
systems interacted and in the 13th century the perfect form of Western scholas- 
ticism appeared in the extraordinary synthesis of Aristotelian philosophy and 
Christian dogma effected by Thomas Aquinas. This was the Golden Age of 
scholasticism followed by decline and almost total eclipse, during the Renais- 
sance. 

In the course of the following centuries science made unparalleled ad- 
vances, through the work of a series of brilliant thinkers who reinterpreted the 
classical learning or proceeded on original lines impelled by purely scientific 
motives. Physics advanced most rapidly. Then biology, psychology and soci- 
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ology in succession began to assume the aspects of natural science. Man once 
more became a part of nature as he was for the early Greek philosophers. 

In all of these fields there were wide differences of opinion at first, and 
these still exist in psychology and sociology because of the complexity of the 
phenomena and the difficulties of experiment. But on the whole the various 
workers have always submitted to experimental facts and have been actuated by 
the desire for objective truth whatever the effect on cherished theories, dogmas 
or traditions. There was of course some popular and clerical opposition to an 
interpretation of man without the use of non-natural factors, but this has not 
checked the tendency to a naturalistic monism as a world view. 

In the face of these tendencies, medieval scholasticism has undergone a 
surprising revival. Having assimilated or rationalized much of the science of 
the past five centuries as well as certain lessons in tactics, Neo-Scholasticism 
appears to be in a position to challenge the scientists on their own ground. To 
be sure it has quietly accepted most of the advances of science since the Renais- 
sance and admits the possibility of theories which might have meant the dungeon 
for their authors in the Golden Age. It is polite to its opponents and criticizes 
them in terms of their own mutual criticisms. This is particularly easy in such 
a subject as psychology with its many contending schools. Nevertheless Neo- 
Scholasticism still asserts its old claims to absolute truth based on revelation, 
tradition and authority and attempts to dazzle its opponents by a display of 
formal logic. 

The preceding analysis will aid the reader to appreciate the strength and 
weakness of two excellent works on psychology just published by eminent Cath- 
olic scholars. One is a ‘History of Psychology” by Father Robert Brennan with 
a prefatory note by Jacques Maritain.’ The other entitled “The Whole Man,” 
a text on philosophical psychology for undergraduates, is the work of Father 
Celestine Bittle. Both works are erudite, logically organized, attractive in style 
and well documented. 

Father Brennan’s volume is the briefer and constitutes a necessary intro- 
duction to a modern version of philosophical psychology. In the opening pro- 
logue we are told that ‘to look at man scientifically without studying him in 
his philosophic nature must inevitably result in a false purview of his real be- 
ing” (p. 7). The philosophic approach is the more important. ‘We can neglect 
the scientific analysis and still have a basically correct notion of human nature.” 
“Psychology is the study of the acts, powers, habits and nature of man.” (p. 13) 
Few psychologists would accept these views. The author opens his chapter on 
the pioneers of psychology with the statement that ‘‘the story of Genesis shows 
that man at the beginning had a clear idea of the existence and meaning of his 
soul” (p. 15). This is not to be confused with animism which was a product of 
degeneration. Here the anthropologists will protest—even those who do not 
accept animism as a really primitive theory. 

From this point Father Brennan proceeds rapidly, ignoring the contribu- 
tions of the early Greek philosophers and sophists, and devoting very little space 
to the really important psychology of Plato. 

On the other hand he gives an accurate and appreciative account of the 
psychology of Aristotle and that of Thomas Aquinas, largely founded on Aris- 
totle. Most historians will agree with the author on the significance of Aris- 





"A review of “History of Psychology” from the standpoint of a Thomist by Robert 
E. Brennan, O.D., N. Y., Macmillan, 1945, pp. xvi, 277, $3.00. 

*“The Whole Man” by Celestine N. Bittle, O. F. M. Cap. Milwaukee. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1945, pp. x, 687, $3.50. 
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totle’s synthesis in biology and psychology to which scientists are still indebted. 
He furnished the framework and terminology of practically every existent sys- 
tem of psychology. But this is not to admit that the later scholastic version of 
Aristotle's psychology is the most appropriate one. 

St. Augustine is treated gently and at some length but is dismissed as a 
Christian mystic and moralist, rather than a philosopher. 


Thomas Aquinas naturally receives more attention than any other psychol- 
ogist dealt with. The account is much better and more accurate than that given 
in most brief histories. Many would disagree with the author’s view that St. 
Thomas “‘offers empirical psychology in the best and only correct sense of the 
word” or that he has anticipated many of the conclusions of experimental psy- 
chology as other scholastics claim. But he remains a powerful thinker achieving 
in psychology all that his age and environment permitted. After Thomas, Scho- 
lasticism deteriorated, and the natural philosophers of the Renaissances ignored 
it, as Father Brennan ignores the beginnings of a new psychology among some 
of them. 

The Continental Rationalists and English Empiricists, together with Im- 
manuel Kant, represent retrogression to “an extreme dualism’’ which retarded 
the advance of psychology, according to our author. 

Others, however, will reply that strictly scientific psychology would have 
been impossible without their efforts. Descartes is the chief offender in intro- 
ducing an extreme dualism of mind and matter, an error no doubt, but it facili- 
tated analysis of phenomena, by abstracting a controllable subject matter. The 
same may be said of Kant who just missed “‘being a sound philosopher as well 
as a brilliant one.” 

The last twelve chapters treat of the development of scientific psychology 
and of contemporary schools and methods. Father Brennan finds something to 
praise in all schools with the possible exception of behaviorism which, regarded 
as a complete system of psychology, he pronounces as a failure. 

Nor does he wholly accept any of them. They are all one-sided; many are 
mechanistic and materialistic even when this is not at once apparent. Any ac- 
count of man in terms of purely natural factors is defective. On the other 
hand Father Brennan approves mental tests and psychotechnology. They do not 
menace philosophy. In the closing chapter he says “‘what we need today . . . is 
really less of psychology and more of anthropology” (p. 257), in its traditional 
Thomistic meaning. This thought provides the very title of Father Bittle’s text 
—"The Whole Man’* which we shall now consider. 

The latter is a large work replete with well-selected material. The first 
twelve chapters present an admirable summary of psychological facts and 
theories with which every undergraduate student of psychology should be ac- 
quainted. This part of the text must be favorably contrasted with many text- 
books widely used in American colleges. It consists of solid experimental mate- 
rial much more useful than the moral and social statistics of behavior, so often 
presented, which are entertaining no doubt but often are of merely local signi- 
ficance. The criticism of special theories and hypotheses concerning the senses, 
memory and imagination is generally acute. In the treatment of instinct, affec- 
tive process, will, and intellect the author begins to grow metaphysical and em- 
ploys several concepts of questionable validity. 

The final eleven chapters, are mostly devoted to philosophical and histor- 
ical psychology treating the origin of ideas, freedom of the will, consciousness, 
extra-normal states, the vital principle, the soul, personality, and the origin and 
destiny of man. 
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Any one, whatever his philosophical views, will find this part of the text 
a valuable summary of comparative opinions on the ultimate explanatory con- 
cepts which have operated during the growth of psychology. The author, how- 
ever, usually decides in favor of some concept or hypothesis with little or no 
operational significance, or at least remote from such experience as scientists are 
able to grapple with. The author obviously prefers creation to evolution, vital- 
ism to mechanism, tradition to present experience as modes of explanation. 

Whatever the origin of man’s body, his soul is a fresh divine creation— 
an event outside of nature destined to an immortality of happiness or regret 
according to its conformity or non-conformity—to some arbitrary code of be- 
havior of a strictly local character. 

The book thus closes with a restatement of essential Roman Catholic 
dogma. { 

Both of our authors are concerned about the varying definitions of the 
subject matter of psychology by different schools, but there is really no cause for 
worry, since these represent but proximate definitions assumed for convenience. 
The ultimate subject matter is common to all science consisting simply of events. 

Both also insist on the integral nature of man and this is a healthy atti- 
tude, but may stiil lead to both scientific and unscientific versions of psychology. 
All depends on the character of the factors integrated. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that such works are not only admirably 
suited to courses in psychology in Catholic institutions, but that in their excellent 
selection of scientific materials they, at one and the same time, avoid radical or 
heretical theories and prepare the student for effective work in Applied Psy- 
chology now extending to so many phases of social life. In the face of such 
clear and attractive and practically useful presentations it is clear that naturalism 
may still experience setbacks from the eloquence of tradition. 


—CHARLES M. DISERENS 


Social Darwinism 


Here is scholarly, detailed history of influences of Darwin upon social, 
economic and political thinking in America, tracing the struggles between dif- 
ferent interpretations of the social significance of Darwinism, and showing how 
these interpretations changed from time to time under the influence of prevail- 
ing economic and political conditions‘. Humanists will be interested in the 
work mainly for its final paragraph: “. . . a few conclusions are now accepted 
by most humanists: that such biological ideas as ‘the survival of the fittest,’ what- 
ever their doubtful value in natural science, are utterly useless in attempting to 
understand society; that the life of man in society, while it is incidentally a bio- 
logical fact, has characteristics which are not reducible to biology and must be 
explained in the distinctive terms of a cultural analysis; that the physical well- 
being of men is a result of their social organization and not vice-versa; that 
social improvement is a product of advances in technology and social organiza- 
tion, and not of breeding or selective elimination; that judgments as to the 
value of competition between men or enterprises or nations must be based upon 
social and not allegedly biological consequences; and finally, that there is noth- 
ing in nature or a naturalistic philosophy of life which makes impossible the 
acceptance of moral sanctions which can be employed for the common good.” 

—ARCHIE J. BAHM 


““Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915.” By Richard Hofstadter, Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944, pp. viii, 191, $2.50. 
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The Ethical Use of Words 


To the rapidly growing literature of “symbolism” and communication, 
Professor Stevenson has contributed a carefully and closely reasoned book’, one 
which neither students of ethics nor students of semantics in the larger sense 
may ignore. Proceeding from an empirical, naturalistic starting point, the author 
aims to do for ethics something similar to what Bernard Heyl, in ‘New Bear- 
ings in Esthetics and Art Criticism,” tried to do for the arts. It is worthy of 
note that this book, like Heyl’s, is indebted to the work of John Dewey, par- 
ticularly ‘Human Nature and Conduct.” Although the author does not attempt 
to prove the validity of any body of ethical propositions, he proceeds through- 
out on the assumption that such propositions are always referable to experience. 

Professor Stevenson corrects the excesses of propaganda analysis, modifies 
the conclusions of I. A. Richards, and discusses the bearing of the work of 
Plato, Hume, Carnap, Dewey, Russell, and Perry. There are passages of insight, 
like those on “‘self-persuasion” and “‘persuasive definitions,” which should make 
an immediate appeal to the intelligent reader. The author carefully qualifies the 
frequent distinction between ‘‘referential’’ and ‘emotive,’ removes the stigma 
from the word ‘“‘persuasion” by showing that it need not involve an appeal to 
base emotions, and makes us aware of those ambiguities and misunderstandings 
which involve us in intellectual waste. To put the matter crudely, his book is an 
answer to this question: When we try to get someone else to follow a certain 
course of action, political or moral in the broad sense, how must we guard our 
use of language? We shall be better thinkers for being acquainted with these 
answers. 

To the philosopher, amateur or professional, the book wili be valuable; 
to men whose professions are daily concerned with either ethics or language— 
say, clergymen and most teachers—it is of urgent importance. One of the final 
paragraphs may indicate the spirit in which Professor Stevenson has approached 
his task: 


“. . Ethical theory is given to the age-old quest for ultimate principles, definitively 
established. This not only hides the full complexity of moral issues, but puts static, other- 
worldly norms in the place of flexible, realistic ones. It is the writer’s hope that the 
present study, attentive to the role of science in ethics, but attentive also to the way in 
which ethical issues differ from scientific ones, will help to make illusory conceptions 
of certitude give place to conceptions which are commensurate with the problems that 


they seek to resolve.” 
—EDWARD FIESS 


What the Negro Wants 


When the director of the North Carolina Press commissioned this book’, 
he obviously thought there were basic differences in Negro minority opinion. 
The agreement was to run the gamut of Negro leadership in fourteen sample 
opinions drawn from ideological left to right, from South, North and in- 
between, from educators, literary artists, labor leaders, professional inter- 
racialists. Professor Logan, as responsible editor, gladly accepted this framework 
for the volume. To him, it was a challenge, for any well-informed insider 
knows the increasing unanimity of Negro minority thought and feeling on the 
crucial issues of the American race situation. There was a period when there 





; *“Ethics and Language.’ By Charles L. Steevnson. Yale Univ. Pres. 1944, xi, 338 pp. 
4.00. 

_ “What the Negro Wants”. Edited by Rayford W. Logan. Chapel Hill, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press 1945, 352 pp. $3.50. 
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were broad controversial divisions of opinion among Negroes on such matters, 
and a goodly amount of what has been dubbed “minority factionalism.” But 
that day and phase is over, and the chief value of this book is to give incon- 
trovertible proof of that fact. For the fourteen answers to the question of 
“What does the Negro want?” bring out in varied tones and keys essentially 
the same answer: first-class American citizenship without any exceptions, demo- 
cratic equality without reservations. 

Instead of accepting the evidence in all good sportsmanship, Mr. Couch, 
the Press director, has insisted on a prefatory publisher’s introduction not merely 
stating his surprise but countering with a belabored and revamped version of 
the white Southerner’s objections and reservations. This is more than a question 
of bad taste or of free speech to all parties, for the goal of the book is: What 
the Negro Wants, and that’s that. But fortunately even in the South, which is 
no longer psychologically ‘‘solid,” though politically it is nearer so than in any 
other respect, there are liberal whites who agree essentially with what the Negro 
wants and too, are bravely willing to say that it is also what democracy needs. 
The situation therefore indicates how crucial again the question of the Negro has 
become in our generation. 

Of course, on details there are some slight but significant differences of 
opinion in this volume. One naturally expects labor men (and both A.F. of L. 
and C.I.O. are represented) to dwell on industrial democracy as vital, just as one 
expects the educator to stress the inequities of the Southern public educational 
system, proposing Federal aid and federal outlawing of discriminatory use of 
such funds as the most important remedy. But all these separate demands for 
better schools, better housing, wider health programs, more job opportunities, 
widened political and civic rights and participation, closer cultural integration 
add up to the one grand total of full democracy and pose no fractionable com- 
mon-denominator which can confuse or divide the Negro’s claims. In short, 
while the majority mind is still divided on this question, the minority mind 
just isn’t. 

But notably and fortunately, according to this evidence, the minority mind 
is for the present reasonable and moderately optimistic, not cynical or revolu- 
tionary. This is significant and hopeful, provided the intelligent, liberal forces 
of America make timely common cause with the Negro’s warrantable and con- 
structive demands and expectations. Otherwise, in another half-generation a 
similar sampling will tell still another story, and one more gravely symptomatic 
of bad weather ahead in race relations. This book, then, is grave but constructive 
warning as well as revealing information on this crucial American subject. 


—ALAIN LOCKE 


Twenty American Scientists 

With this third book’ Bernard Jaffe has reached a total of forty biographies 
of American scientists. With George Sarton, who contributes a brief foreword, 
he believes that “the history of science should be the leading thread in the 
history of civilization.” Yet “historians of the United States have, with glaring 
uniformity, underestimated the importance of these men to the development 
of our country.” In this spirit he supplies biographies of American pioneers 1n 
research, selected primarily as pioneers but also for their awareness of the social 
scene in which they work. In general, preference was given to pure scientists 
rather than inventors. 


™*Men of Science in America.” The role of science in the growth of our country. 
By Bernard Jaffe, New York, Simon and Schuster, 1944, pp. xvii, 600, $3.75. 
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The list includes some well-known names: Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin 
Thompson, Joseph Henry, J. Willard Gibbs and A. A. Michelson. But even to 
an omnivorous reader it is astonishing how important was the work of men 
whose names are hardly known: Thomas Cooper, Constantine Rafinesque, Mat- 
thew Maury, James D. Dana, Othniel Charles Marsh. Only four living scien- 
tists are included: T. H. Morgan, Herbert M. Evans, E. P. Hubbele and E. O. 
Lawrence. The book contains an excellent bibliography on each of the men. 


—GERALD WENDT 
Justice and World Society 


The author’s purpose’ is to show that the Law of Nature of the 18th century 
embraced ‘‘justice” as a standard of measurement for both law and government, 
and warrants equal support now. The test of both law and government lay in 
the satisfaction of the individual, in law, in the realization that he got his due 
—though the Roman axiom is unmentioned—in government, in the bill of 
rights. The pervasiveness of the Law of Nature as a system, the author con- 
tends, was challenged by the diversities in nature disclosed by science and by 
the variabilities or historical relativision emphasized by Vico, Buffon and 
Herder, who laid the foundations, she maintains, of the disunity found in differ- 
ing species, tribe, folk, race, nationality. This she deplores, as laying the phil- 
osophical foundation for Fascism and Naziism, as against the unifying tendencies 
of the Law of Nature, appealing to man by its intelligibility, its reality, its 
rationality (as opposed to unreasoning “‘tradition’’) its universality. She says: 

“.. . a tendency toward the substitution of ‘naturalistic values’ for moral values 
can be observed as early as the 18th century, and [that] it is in part the result of laying 
aside the theory of the Law of Nature, with its emphasis on reason and the universal 
meaning of justice, for a crudely considered philosophy of value based on a blending of 
popular biology and history.” (p. 74) 

Yet she admits that the conclusions of the historical school have not been 


unimportant (p. 103), and herself lays them under contribution to show that 
the virtues of natural justice can be combined with diversity of local applica- 
tion. Del Vecchio and Stammler are, nevertheless, criticized. She might have 
added that in the United States Constitution, the conception of natural law is 
kept alive not merely as a standard against which positive law is measured, by 
an articulate bill of rights and the ‘due process’’ clause, articles which refresh 
the Law of Nature in its application to modern conditions. In the historical part 
the author does well, and writes entertainingly. 

There will be many explanations and rationalizations of Naziism, and the 
author shows much insight in estimating the economic and social conditions 
which gave it a foothold. The idealization of lawlessness, which is its main 
characteristic, may well give pause and revelation to the Western World, which 
seems better able to fight wars than to end them. The vagueness of discretion 
given to administrative officers to interpret the Volksgeist, a la Fuehrer, needed 
no advice from Herder, but evidenced the flouting of the legal state. 

The adoption by other states of an authoritarian system makes it difficult 
to contemplate that world society and that ‘‘justice” of which the author speaks 
in her last chapter. Besides, justice in domestic affairs, like law in general, is an 
entirely different conception from justice in international affairs. The author 
admits (p. 77) that she does not think “that all that can be, is . . .” Yet in 
spite of that, and what with her intelligent outlook she must see, she thinks 
“the world is slowly becoming one.”” (p. 123). She says, ‘“ . . . no man who 
does not look to the founding of a community of nations governed by law is 
tealistic . . .” (p. 123). “It is dangerous that some political thinkers should 


+ *“Justice and World Society”, by Laurence Stapleton. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1944, 150 pp. $2.00. 
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hesitate to identify ideal aims with the structure of world organizations” 
(p. 124). “. . . The absolute prerequisite of further advance toward the estab. 
lishment of justice is the founding of an organization of nations which tran- 
scends national, regional, and racial barriers . . . To do any good, such an 
organization must endure . . .” (p. 128). 

Would that this were possible. Any means of averting war (which the 
interventionists have now unhappily made global by breaking down much of 
the laws of war and neutrality) would be welcomed. We know what another 
war means. The pre-1914 international law was based on long experience, and 
gave us reasonable harmony. The modern effort at “organization” has no roots 
in experience. San Francisco shows just where international organization stands 
and the hurdles set by nationalism, the product of all wars and threats. The 
author might examine the history of previous Leagues, beginning with the 
Amphictyonic, and try to establish why they all failed. It was not merely due to 
the unwillingness to surrender sovereignty. Nor did the Kellogg Pact fail for 
lack of force (p. 129). Force, to be wielded by some nations against others, is 
a counsel of despair and a sign that the way has been lost. The author in her 
last chapter, has, I am afraid, contributed little more than wishful thinking and 
an unreasoning faith to the solution of the problem. Besides, much as justice as 
a principle of operation in a world order is to be appreciated, as Senator Vanden- 
berg has insisted, many nations will oppose it because it furnishes the defeated 
nations with a standing opportunity to challenge the status quo of the victors. 


—EDWIN BORCHARD 
Immortality and Truth 


This suggestive and readable little book, a reprint from an article pub- 
lished some years ago in the Hibbert Journal, stresses the desire for immortality 
and the ethical justification of that desire. Professor Perry acknowledges that 
belief in a future life is a matter of faith and reminds us that this was so even 
in the case of Jesus. He is frank enough to state that he does not hold a high 
opinion of the theoretical arguments for survival after death. 

There is one passage in this essay with which I must take special issue. 
That is where the author writes: ‘This subject touches the pathos of life so 
closely, and involves the vital creed of so many brave souls, that if I had only 
negations to offer I should remain silent.” I cannot understand why a philoso- 
pher of Dr. Perry’s calibre would wish to remain silent if he disbelieved in 
immortality. For it is surely the function of philosophy to tell the truth wher- 
ever it may lead and regardless of what age-long human illusions it may shatter. 

And in denying the existence of a future life, one can always bring in 
appropriately the great affirmations concerning the beauty, the joy and the 


potentialities of the present life. 
—CORLISS LAMONT 


Anatole France, Humanist 


At last a full-length and sympathetic biography of Anatole France has 
been written.” It is the result of years of research on both sides of the Atlantic, 
consultation with France’s surviving friends, and the use of manuscript docu- 
ments not heretofore available to students of the great French literary master. 


*“The Hope for Immortality.” By Ralph Barton Perry. Vanguard Press, New York. 
1945, 28 pp. $1.00. 

Anatole France: A Life Without Illusions, 1844-1924.” By Jacob Axelrad. New 
York, Harper, 1944. xii, 480 pp. illus. $3.75. 
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The book on the whole is beautifully written—it reads like a novel—and may 
well fulfill the author’s hopes of being the definitive biography of his subject. 

Anatole France was certainly a paradox, “reactionary and rebel, ascetic 
and voluptuary, salon ornament and socialist,” as the blurb on the jacket says. 
He was a being “with seraph wings and satyr feet’ if there ever was one. He 
was also a curious combination of a believer in truth and illusion; in atheism 
and Catholicism. His life may be divided into two periods: before and after 
1898 when the Dreyfus Affair broke. Up to then Anatole France had largely 
been an esthete and escapist, a believer in war and Christianity; but following 
that event he became a Socialist and Humanist, a hater of war and of Chris- 
tianity. Yet as early as 1890 his books shew an increasing anticlericalism. But 
he was always the voluptuary and was guilty of moral lapses that no complete 
Humanist would approve. It was not because he was a ‘pagan’ rather than a 
Christian that he acted thus; it was because he did not fully live up to the pagan 
ideal of moderation in all things that caused him to fall short of complete 
Humanism. 

To those who called him a skeptic in utter derision, Anatole France replied: 

“Skeptic! Skeptic! Indeed, they will call me a skeptic. And to them it is the greatest 
insult. But to me it is the finest of praise. Skeptic! All the masters of French thought have 
been skeptics. Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire, Renan—skeptics all, the finest spirits 
of our race, all of whom I venerate with trembling and whose very humble student I am. 
Skepticism! The word is used as synonymous with negation and with futility. But our 
great skeptics were often the most affirmative and courageous of men. They repudiate only 
negations. They attack all those who trammel intelligence and will. They fight against 
ignorance which debases, against error which oppresses, against intolerance which 
tyrannizes, against cruelty which tortures, against hate which kills. ... In sum, they 
are the most idealistic of mortals. Only they are the idealists. Though they dream of a 


beautiful world, they actually see men far different from what they might be. And their 
habitual irony is only the expression of their discouragement. They laugh—so they may 


not weep.” 
iis —SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD 


Are Men Equal? 


Professor Myers of Cornell’s English Department has done a delightful and 
important piece of work on a perennial question.” Taking as his point of de- 
parture the agreement of political thinkers from Aristotle to Hitler that social 
justice depends on the correct appraisal of men, he offers a characteristically 
humanist defense of the battered but persistent American faith in human 
quality. He sees equality pragmatically as a faith valid because useful and vital 
to democracy, and finds its basic source both in the conviction of each man of 
his own worth and in the tragic sense of the common destiny of men united by 
shared joys and sorrows. Faith in equality requires no recourse to supernatural or 
metaphysical sanctions, but is supported, alike for the political philosopher as 
for the ordinary man, in experience. Franklin, Jefferson, Emerson, Melville, 
Whitman, Hawthorne, Lincoln, and O. W. Holmes, Jr., walk interestingly 
through these pages, as do the classic defenders of inequality, Stephen Douglas, 
Calhoun, and W. G. Sumner. 

Most likely to be discussed are Myers’ key assertions: that human equality 
(the equality of all men in ultimate worth) does not depend on the exploded . 
doctrine of natural rights; and that the modern faith in progress, closely akin 
to post-Darwinian survival of the fittest, tends to destroy faith in equality by 
upholding inequality as the ruling principle of the universe. 


—PETER H. SAMSON 


“Are Men Equal?” Henry Alonzo Myers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1945, 
188 pp. $2.50. 
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World Culture 


In this series of lectures Dr. Hopkins discusses some of the factors which 
should have a part in determining the world-culture of the postwar world. The 
first three lectures deal with the mandates laid down for that culture by (1) the 
advancing technologies of biology, physiology and aesthetics; (2) education 
and psychology; and (3) economic and political science. Following this comes 
a survey of the contributions to a future world-culture which will be distinctive 
of Asia, Arabia, Europe, the Americas, and so on. 

This is an interesting book, well worth the one dollar which is the price 
for 145 pages crammed with factual information and enlightened interpretation. 


—OLIVER L. REISER 


Human Nature and the Peace" 
A Statement by 2,000 Psychologists 
Humanity’s demand for lasting peace leads us as students of human nature 
to assert ten pertinent and basic principles which should be considered in plan- 
ning the peace. Neglect of them may breed new wars, no matter how well- 
intentioned our political leaders may be. 


1. War can be avoided: War is not born in men, it is built into men. 

No race, nation or social group is inevitably warlike. The frustrations and 
conflicting interests which lie at the root of aggressive wars can be reduced and 
re-directed by social engineering. Men can realize their ambitions within the 
framework of human cooperation and can direct their aggressions against those 
natural obstacles that thwart them in the attainment of their goals. 


2. In planning for permanent peace, the coming generation should be 

the primary focus of attention. 

Children are plastic; they will readily accept symbols of unity and an inter- 
national way of thinking in which imperialism, prejudice, insecurity, and ignor- 
ance are minimized. In appealing to older people, chief stress should be laid 
upon economic, political, and educational plans that are appropriate to a new 
generation, for older people, as a rule, desire above all else, better conditions 
and opportunities for their children. 


3. Racial, national, and group hatreds can, to a considerable 
degree, be controlled. 

Through education and experience people can learn that their prejudiced 
ideas about the English, the Russians, the Japanese, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
are misleading or altogether false. They can learn that members of one racial, 
national, or cultural group are basically similar to those of other groups, and 
have similar problems, hopes, aspirations, and needs. Prejudice is a matter of 
attitudes, and attitudes are to a considerable extent a matter of training and 
information. 


4. Condescension toward “inferior” groups destroys our chance 
for a lasting peace. 
The white man must be freed of his concept of the “white man’s burden.” 
The English-speaking peoples are only a tenth of the world’s population ; those 


2"World Culture.” By Pryns Hopkins. Freedom Publications, Pasadena. 1945, 
146 pp. Paper, 70c. 

*Reprinted with permission. A fuller discussion of the psychological background of 
these principles will be found in Human Nature and Enduring Peace, Yearbook of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues (Edited by Gardner Murphy), Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 
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of white skin only a third. The great dark-skinned populations of Asia and 
Africa, which are already moving toward a great independence in their own 
affairs, hold the ultimate key to a stable peace. The time has come for a more 
equal participation of all branches of the human family in a plan for collective 
security. 


5. Liberated and enemy peoples must participate in planning their own destiny. 

Complete outside authority imposed on liberated and enemy peoples with- 
out any participation by them will not be accepted and will lead only to further 
disruptions of the peace. The common people of all countries must not only feel 
that their political and economic future holds genuine hope for themselves and 
for their children, but must also feel that they themselves have the responsibility 
for its achievement. 


6. The confusion of defeated people will call for clarity and consistency 
in the application of rewards and punishments. 
Reconstruction will not be possible so long as the German and Japanese 
people are confused as to their status. A clear-cut and easily understood defini- 
tion of war-guilt is essential. Consistent severity toward those who are judged 
guilty, and consistent official friendliness toward democratic elements, is a 
necessary policy. 


7. If properly administered, relief and rehabilitation can lead to self-reliance 
and cooperation; if improperly, to resentment and hatred. 

Unless liberated people (and enemy people) are given an opportunity to 
work in a self-respecting manner for the food and relief they receive, they are 
likely to harbor bitterness and resentment, since our bounty will be regarded by 
them as unearned charity, dollar <:nperialism, or bribery. No people can long 
tolerate such injuries to self-respect. 


8. The root-desires of the common people of all lands are the safest 

guide to framing a peace. 

Disrespect for the common man is characteristic of fascism and of all forms 
of tyranny. The man in the street does not claim to understand the complexities 
of economics and politics, but he is clear as to the general directions in which 
he wishes to progress. His will can be studied (by adaptations of the public 
opinion poll). \1is expressed aspirations should even now be a major guide to 
policy. 

9. The trend of human relationships is toward ever wide units 
of collective security. 

From the caveman to the twentieth century, human beings have formed 
larger and larger working and living groups. Families merged into clans, clans 
into states, and states into nations. The United States are not 48 threats to each 
other’s safety; they work tozether. At the present moment the majority of our 
people regard the time as ripe for regional and world organization, and believe 
that the initiative should be taken by the United States of America. 


10. Commitments now may prevent postwar apathy and reaction. 

Unless binding commitments are made and initial steps taken now, people 
may have a tendency after the war to turn away from international problems 
and to become preoccupied once again with narrower interests. This regression 
to a new postwar provincialism would breed the conditions for a new world 
war. Now is the time to prevent this backward step, and to assert through bind- 
ing action that increased unity among the people of the world is the goal we 
intend to attain. 
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Cor Ne espondence 


Editor, The Humanist: 

Though I’m usually sharpened by Mr. Otto’s articles, I find “Peacetime 
Conscription: Goodbye Democracy”’ a little “‘off the beam.” . . . Fortunately, 
ours is an Army which of necessity has rejected the Prussian interpretation of 
what an Army should be. We Yanks are known over here for our individuality. 
True, we have been disciplined to function as part of a machine, but we most 
certainly have not lost our sense of responsibility nor do we blindly obey orders. 
At least, I know of no examples. And concerning “Might makes right,” the 
soldier in the American Army will not subscribe to such tricky logic. Might makes 
the Nazis stop as a fighting group, but that is all—it’s up to the individual anti- 
Fascist and the United Nations as a group to bring about the right. Might only 
abolishes wrong! And concerning the “‘passively uncritical of the underlying 
life-pattern to which he is committed,’’ Mr. Otto would do well to drop in on 
an Information and Education Forum, read the daily ‘Blow it out your B Bag” 
column, or attend a Board of Governors of the Recreational Club meeting. Ours 
is no dictatorial Army, ours is a Civilian Army with a civilian “boss”! 

S/SGT. WARREN A. SMITH 


Reims, France, August 2. 


Editor, The Humanist: 

Pryns Hopkins (Summer issue, page 84), in commenting on the physical 
causes for rejection for Selective Service and other candidates for the Armed 
Forces, made the following statement: ‘The ailments listed as responsible for 
such rejections were largely such as smoking or improper physical regimen will 
account for.” I do not know just which list was available in the Narcotic Re- 
view, but having had intimate contact with War Department data on this and 
other subjects for the past three years, I can assure you that such a statement is 
erroneous, prejudiced and unscientific. (Sounds like a tautology—but I am 
mad.) The statement can fairly be attacked as being demogogic—it does not 
say they were the cause—it said they could have been. Also just what is an 
“improper physical regimen” ? Smoking? 

The last sentence of the paragraph in question does not help much. Surely 
the “‘seamy side of alcohol, tobacco and patent medicines’ would not rate a 
high priority as cause of current health difficulties in this (or any other) coun- 
try, especially in the age groups involved in selective service, etc. 

I am not pleading the cause of alcohol and tobacco—they can take care of 
themselves. I do object to unscientific statements in The Humanist. 

J. R. ScHOLTz, M.D. 
Lt. Colonel, Medical Corps, A.A.F. 


Editor, The Humanist: 

From what I can gather our humanism is still quite a distance from the 
people. It hardly can be said that it has broken with the top layer of society. Per- 
haps Russia rather than America supplies the real basis for its phenomenal 
growth. A broken and despoiled Europe may be its real testing ground. Sidney 
Hook strikes me as being nearest to the essentials. 

F. S. KINNEY, 
Concord, Michigan 
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The Sectarian Battlefront 
1. Released Time 


“Released Time for Religious Education in New York City’s Schools”, 
a report of the Public Education Association, (745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22), 
reports that 111,611 children participated in the released time schools in 
N.Y. in 1945. Of 88 released time schools studied, 13.36% of the pupils 
are Protestants, 5.18% are Jews, 81.43% are Catholics. Older pupils drop 
out far more frequently than younger ones. “Truancy from the church centers 
is increasing.” In violation of rulings, principals refer to absentees from the 
church classes as truants and speak to parents about the absences. Class room 
work for those not participating is interrupted. Opinion of teachers and 
principals vary. ‘The Public Education Association has not changed its stand 
that the program is ill advised and that religious education should be the 
responsibility of church and home.” 


The question of religion on school time has been before the state 
legislature in Illinois. A bill (H.R. 828) to legalize sectarian religious 
instruction was passed in the House without a committee hearing. By that 
time opposition was aroused and at the senate hearing on June 27 Dr. John 
A. Lapp and Mrs. Walter Heineman spoke against it. The Board of the 
Citizen’s Schools Committee’, Chicago, issued a new statement? which said 
in part: “H.R. 828 is dead but sectarian religion on released school time 
remains a live issue . . . It is clear that the only advantage to the church 
in released time religious education is the help of compulsory attendance laws. 
For the church to ask the state thus to sponsor its teachings is to confess its 
own weakness and to imperil its ultimate freedom from control by the state.” 


In Chicago, children are being excused from 90 schools for instruction 
by the Catholic Church. There is an understanding with the school authorities 
that the children shall miss nothing of importance while they are away, which 
robs those who remain. Protestants now seek to take children at different 
times in the week which would mean further disruption of the school program. 


Il. Federal Aid to Parochial Schools 


Sherman Wakefield sends us a clipping from PM for July 12 in which 
Evelyn Seeley in ‘‘Catholic Hierarchy Fights Federal Aid to Education” calls 
on all friends of Public Education to oppose the Mead-Aiken Bill which 
would make 300 million dollars of Federal Aid equally available to private 
and public, including parochial, schools and override the will of local states 
by circumventing state laws which prohibit distribution of public funds to 
private schools. The National Catholic Welfare Council has always opposed 
Federal Grants to the public schools except on its own basis—equal availability 
to public schools and its sectarian parochial institutions. This is the most 
direct onslaught so far against the separation of church and state on both 
Federal and State levels and is an immediate and serious danger. 


*See “Religion on School Time,” Report of Special Committee Consisting of Edwin 
H. Wilson, H. B. Loomis, and Charles W. Gilkey, accepted by the Citizens’ Schools Com- 
mittee, March 13, 1940. Available from A. H. A. 

*A copy of this statement may be had from the Citizens’ Schools Committee, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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“Nobody” says Evelyn Seeley, “wishes to attack anyone’s religion nor 
the Catholic church itself. But clerical politics are something else again and 
no less subject to scrutiny than any other politics.’ The Teacher's Union 
and the Teacher’s Guild, N.Y. City, both opposed the bill before the con- 
gressional recess, but it is again an active issue. This is an alert. Write 
your congressman for a copy of the bill (S. 717, H.R. 3002). Protest it 
and rally your friends to study and act in opposition to the bill. 


Ill. High School Credit 


From letters received from the N.Y. State Board of Education by various 
correspondents we have determined the following with regard to the granting 
of regents’ credit toward high school graduation in N. Y. State: 

“Credit for instruction in religious education outside of school has been given ad- 
ministrative approval by the Education Department for about twenty-five years. In 1917 
the question of credit for work outside the schools came up with special reference to its 
application to music. In the Journal of the Regents meeting held March 1, 1917 we find 
the following: VOTED, That section 337 of the Regents Rules be amended by adding at 
the end of the section a new paragraph, as follows: 

‘Under such regulations as the President of the University may approve, credit to- 
ward an academic diploma may be granted for work done by pupils of registered secondary 
schools outside of such schools in subjects in which Regents examinations are not regu- 
larly offered.’ ” 

Negotiation with an interdenominational committee which had proposed 
the “granting of Regents Credit for serious work in Bible study,” and declared 
its purpose to foster cooperation between men of all creeds, was authorized 
in Nov. 1917 by the Board of Regents indicating that the foregoing 
paragraph of March 1, 1917 now claimed as the legal basis for the procedure 
was not at first intended to cover religion, and that when originally applied 
to include religion it was the intent to grant credit for inter-denominational, 
i.e., essentially non-sectarian instruction. 

Regulations of May 1928 apply to special courses in general. They state 
that credit may be given “for the completion of courses after inspection by a 
department supervisor.” Under a State Board memorandum of September 2, 
1944 no such inspection of the sectarian courses is provided for, so that 
credit is being given for courses that are conducted without standards and 
without supervision. The State Board officials say that ‘The offering ot 
such instruction is optional with the local Board of Education and the rules 
and regulations of the Regents and the Commissioner apply only to the 
instructional programs locally maintained.” 

What could be looser than to assume as they do, that a clergyman is 
ipso facto a qualified teacher of religion, to rubber stamp a paper program, 
and then leave it all to the churches. So politically powerful are some of 
the large church groups that local school authorities, in many or most 
instances, would not dare to refuse credit, or would do so at the jeopardy 
of their professional future. No supervision of class work or conditions is 
required and the qualifications of teachers is beyond the control of the school 
system. The program is ideal for local intimidation. 

Between 1919 and 1939, 168 sectarian schools had courses approved 
for high school credit. 13 have applied since September, 1944 when the 
“letter of administrative advice” specifying ‘a procedure to be followed,” was 
issued by the State Department. 

H. Van Rensselaer Wilson is chairman of a Committee of the Conference 
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on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith established to study and 
act on the procedure. On September 13, the American Education Fellowship 
sent out a letter calling for opposition to the granting of Regents credit 
toward high school graduation for courses in religion, conducted under 
clerical direction, on church premises. (See The Humanist, Vol. V, No. 2, 
pages 99-100.) 

We admire the initiative and courage of Mrs. Vashti McCollum at 
Urbana, and of her father Arthur G. Cromwell at Rochester, in bringing 
legal action to prohibit religious education in public schools. But it is ques- 
tionable strategy to associate the label “‘atheist’’ or any other sectarian label 
with the cause of separation of state and church. The newspapers made 
the most of it. A wide spread of both secular and religious groups are 
potential supporters of the principle of separation of church and state. When 
educators opposed high school credit for sectarian classes in 1941 in Chicago 
they were joined by the Orthodox Greeks, by the Masons, by liberal Baptists 
and many church people who were members of the City Clubs and Teachers’ 
organizations that lead the opposition. 


IV. Controversy 


* 


In Science for Aug. 3, Harold R. Rafton of Andover, Mass., protests 
a suggestion (Science, June 22) that Federal Subsidies be made to institutions 
of higher learning, both public and private, and asserts that as a condition 
of Federal Aid, in recognition of the constitutional provision against the 
establishment of religion, it should be required that the aided institution 
“shajl not be controllea by or affiliated with any religious sect or organization, 
shall not require any religious qualification of any of its governing personnel 
or boards, or of its faculty, or of its student body, and shall not require 
attendance at any course in religious instruction, or at any religious services.” 

In the pages of The Nation’s Schools various authors are carrying on 
the ideological controversy against what Arthur Murphy calls “The demand 
for doctrinal orthodoxy . . . as a prerequisite for political unity and for the 
use of our colleges and universities as agencies through whose teaching this 
doctrinal orthdoxy is to be established.” Read the book “Freedom Through 
Education” (Bruce, Publishers) by John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan 
on the orthodox side and on that of a separate and free church by V. T. 
Thayer in ‘Bondage Through Education,” The Nation's Schools, May 1945. 

David S. Muzzey, Professor Emeritus of History at Columbia and an 
Ethical Society leader in Liberty 3rd Quarter, 1945, writing on ‘Should 
Parochial Schools Have a Share of the Public Funds?” states his belief that 
the majority of Catholic laymen believe in the principle of separation of 
church and state. The article deals with the appeal of Professor U. H. 
Fleege in America, Feb. 17, 1945 for a modification of the principle of 
separation to the advantage of his church. 


V. Organization 


On Oct. 1 in Chicago the Editor of The Humanist addressed an organiza- 
tion meeting of the Chicago Area Committee to Maintain Separation of Church 
and State. Committees comparable to this and the one by the same name in De- 
troit are needed. They are composed of individuals of wide affiliations, are set 
up as continuing committees for a continuing issue. Write the undersigned if 
you believe such a committee is possible in your community. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 
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Professor Harold A. Larrabee’s book 
“Reliable Knowledge,” to be reviewed 
in a later Humanist has been adopted by 
M. I. T. and Howard Univ. as a textbook. 
Alain Locke says it is the first text they 
have found adequate for their ‘Principles 
of Reasoning’ course. (Our No. 120) 
* * * On the list of outstanding religious 
books for the year past compiled by the 
American Library Association we find C. H. 
Moehlman’s “School and Church: The 
American Way,” devoted to the cause of 
sect-free schools. (Our No. 3) * * * Curtis 
W. Reese has a new book “The Meaning 
of Humanism” soon to be published by the 
Beacon Press. 


Non-church readers who are inclined to 
lump all churches and churchmen together 
and condemn them all should peruse the 
files of the Episcopalian Churchman. Last 
October Katherine Hayden Salter let go in 
that publication a blast at Catholic Bishop 
Hafey who had termed all Planned Parent- 
hood Clinics ‘Infamy Clinics,’ asserted 
that they reduced marriage to the status of 
a brothel, and called, in the name of gentle 
Jesus, for the extermination by gallows and 
electric chair, of members of society whose 
practices he does not like. Humanists, we 
believe, should support the Birth Control 
movement as humane, ethical and produc- 
tive of spiritual values. Totalitarian organ- 
izations—religious or political — oppose 
birth control as, in essence, opposed to their 
own acquisition of power by sheer numbers. 
* * * In “A New Case Is Raised,” The 
Churchman, Sept. 15, °44, Edna Riley, 
Chairman of the National Committee of 
the Non-Church People of America attacks 
the insistence of some people that we can 
have democracy and world unity only on a 
“Christian” basis. The liberality of this 
Episcopalian publication in giving this 
viewpoint a hearing is encouraging. 

In recognition of Albert Schweitzer’s 
70th birthday Current Religious Thought, 
Sept. ’45 publishes an article by Nathaniel 
Micklem which stresses respect for life as 
the dominating factor in the life of a 
Christian whom all men must respect. 
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Edttor’s CNotes 


Vannevar Bush’s ‘‘Report to the President 
on a Program for Postwar Scientific Re- 
search,” entitled “Science the Endless Fron- 
tier’’ will afford little comfort to those who 
howl for a moratorium on science or want 
all scientists shot. It calls for extensive 
government support of scientists, including 
6,000 scholarships for training more, de- 
clares that more and better scientific re- 
search is essential to the achievement of our 
goal of full employment. 

Recently we spent an evening on the 
official ‘Report on Methods of Using 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes,” by 
H. D. Smythe, covering the developments 
leading to the atomic bombing. The report 
is a record of marvellous co-operation be- 
tween thousands of scientists, technicians, 
and working men which if applied with 
equal zeal to the conquest of unemployment 
could go far toward that goal. The scien- 
tists, aware of the power they were hand- 
ling, soberly debated its social implications 
while they worked feverishly to beat the 
Nazi's to the completion of this weapon. 
Now the question is this: Is man good 
enough to possess such unlimited and un- 
predictable power? Prof. Burtt’s article in 
this issue is very relevant to that question. 

We enjoyed “The Word Becomes Flesh” 
by H. A. Overstreet, Joxrnal of Philosophy, 
July 19, which develops the idea that we 
have to use the material, out in public, in 
order to be moral or spiritual at all. * * * 
In coming issues: ‘Emerging Conflicts of 
Faith” by H. N. Wieman, “Science—The 
Foundation of Democracy” by A. A. Mes- 
thene; “Humanism and the Doctrine of 
Sin” by E. A. Burtt; ‘The Humanization of 
Technics” by Carl Condit; “A Bio-Social 
Interpretation of Religion” by J. D. 
Stoops; ‘Science and Education” by John 
Somerville—and many others. If we had 
the funds we could publish a 96-page 
quarterly with valuable material throughout. 
Where are some more humanist angels? 
# * * Archie J. Bahm has had accepted 
for publication in Science an article “Hu- 
manism—A Religion for Scientists.” 
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British Ethical Culture 
Groups Advocate 
Humanism 


At the last annual meeting of the A. H. 
A., greetings were sent to the British Eth- 
ical Societies. On July 24 the Gen. Sec. of 
the British Ethical Union, H. J. Blackham, 
wrote us: “We appreciate the good wishes 
of your Association. I am especially inter- 
ested in your manifesto because I am en- 
gaged in drafting a similar series of articles 
of affirmation which I hope to get the Eng- 
lish Societies to adopt. . . . On the initia- 
tive of the Ethical Union a joint committee 
representing all Rationalist or Humanist 
organizations in this country has recently 
been formed, and it is intended soon to 
plan a large-scale conference much on the 
lines of your conference on ‘The Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith’. This commit- 
tee is also a constituent of the World Union 
of Freethinkers, and is thus linked with 
organized Rationalists throughout the 
world.” 


From the Sec. of the South Place Ethical 
Society, C. J. Turnadge, comes this word: 
“I read your letter to my General Commit- 
tee and was instructed to return the greet- 
ings of your association. I was particularly 
pleased to receive the literature.” 


Eric H. Elkan, Hon. Sec. of The Hemp- 
stead Ethical Society, England wrote on 
July 27, 1945: “We feel cordially that 
everything which helps to establish links of 
friendship and if possible common action 
with our kindred fellowship in the United 
States is to be warmly welcomed. . . . In 
order to strengthen the movement in this 
country, plans are on foot to form an asso- 
ciation of the various bodies, which with 
varying emphases, are fundamentally agreed 
on a humanistic, non-theological outlook, 
which I take to be the basis of your asso- 
ciation. The time seems opportune for this 
advance to a more solid freethought front 
than has yet existed in this country. An 
exchange of experiences in these endeavors 
between those working for this end in this 
country and in yours is bound, I am sure, 
to be of great value.” 


AUTUMN, 1945 


Greetings 


At the Semi-Annual meeting of the 
Executive Board of the American Ethicai 
Union, held Sept. 24 the greetings sent by 
the A.H.A. at its annual meeting were 
acknowledged as follows: ‘The Board 
asked me to express thanks for the message 
and cordial good wishes for the work of 
the Americsan Humanist Association, with 
which it is much in sympathy.”’ (Signed) 
George E. O'Dell, Secretary, 2 W. 64th 
St., New York City. 

Greetings have also been received from 
the Rationalist Press Association, London. 


About Articles and Books 


In The J. of Philosophy, 9/13, John 
Dewey, Sidney Hook, and Ernest Nagel join 
in a reply to the allegation by W. H. Shel- 
don that naturalists are materialists. Shel- 
don’s vigorous attack was directed at “‘Nat- 
uralism and the Human Spirit,” edited by 
Y. H. Krikorian, which appeared in J. of 
Philosophy, 5/10/45. He makes one good 
point that it is up to the scientific natural- 
ists to get busy and practice, not just preach. 
* * * Noteworthy article: “Morality for an 
Atomic Age” by Eduard C. Lindeman, The 
New Leader, 9/8 /45. 


Burnt Cork Item: ‘‘Santayana’s Human- 
ism” by Jim Cork in The Call, 7/24/45 
reviews the second installment of Santay- 
ana’s autobiography. Holds Cork, ‘‘Santay- 
ana is not a liberal, his humanism is desic- 
cated, and his naturalism is specious and 
ambivalent. . . . Humanism to be meaning- 
ful in a real world must translate itself into 
a concrete appreciation of real man, his 
sorrows and oppressions, and a considera- 
tion of the potential instrumentalities com- 
paratively unsullied by such mundane con- 
siderations. . . . Essentially a cultural aris- 
tocrat, his ‘humanism’ remains frozen in a 
contemplative ivory tower which effectively 
circumscribes any attempt to implement its 
principles in pragmatic fashion.” 


The Plain View of the British Ethical 
Union, Jan.-March 45 includes H. J. Black- 
ham, “What is Man?” calling for a strong 
disciplined movement as a step beyond the 
works of the R. P. A., opposing the “‘spirit- 
ual terrorism’’ of religious authoritarians, 
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stating ‘‘there is on the agenda an immense, 
hopeful, and exhilarating programme of 
human betterment, and the dynamic of this 
programme is a new, well-founded, common 
conception of man.’”’ Leadership in the or- 
ganization of humanism in Great Britain 
may well fall to the Ethical Union, although 
we have long hoped for the R P. A. to 
demonstrate the ability to advance to a con- 
structive and explicit humanism. Mr. Black- 
ham identifies the position of The Plain 
View with the humanist faith. * * * The 
Plain View elsewhere stresses editorially 
the need for action asking “What can Hu- 
manists do... .?” “It is a reproach to the 
humanists if there is no alternative to the 
zeal and witness of the Christian Church. 
And the reproach ought to become a scan- 
dal if the irresponsible individualism of hu- 
manists leaves the young men who come 
back from the forces to become the victims 
of Christian terrorism.” In America as in 
Britain the call of the hour is for humanists 
to back an “immense, hopeful program of 
human betterment.” 


Because of the circumstances of its ori- 
gin as in part a protest against the authori- 
tarianism of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, which Mortimer 
Adler intrduced with his notorious address 
entitled ‘‘“God and the Professors,” the Con- 
ference on the Scientific Spirit and Demo- 
cratic Faith seems destined to repeated 
comparison to the earlier founded confer- 
ence. Thus in “Approaches to National 
Unity,” Fifth Symposium of the older 
group (to be reviewed) Ordway Tead held 
that “it seems regretful that the creation of 
a second body should have been felt to be 
necessary.” Information Service for Sept. 
15, '45 reviews the new Symposium in con- 
trast with a review of the younger confer- 
ence’s second volume “The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education,” asking, 
What is the essential difference between 
the two conferences? That difference is, 
or was, that the first conference sought to 
come to terms with authoritarian super- 
naturalism, and the second opposes it, 
seeking the co-operation of men and women 
on a non-theological basis in the union of 
the scientific spirit and democratic faith, 
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which they hold does not require superna- 
turalism as its foundation. 

Among low-cost books we have recently 
stocked are remainders on James Harvey 
Robinson’s “Humanizing of Knowledge,” 
75c and Julian Huxley’s “Religion Without 
Revelation” 53c. “The Humanizing of 
Knowledge”’ points to the need for the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge and the 
humanizing of science. The interest of 
humanism in both these tasks is obvious. 
Eventually we wish that humanists could 
establish an endowment for the publication 
of small popularizations of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

“If I Marry a Roman Catholic” (Federal 
Council, 5c available through A.H.A.) is 
written from the Christian Protestant point 
of view, it points to the dangers of these 
mixed marriages and the arrogant demands 
of the Roman church that children be 
brought up only in their church. Doce- 
ments are included that should be read by 
every humanist. * * * A report prepared 
by a committee of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on “Civic Responsi- 
bilities of Engineers,’ recommends that its 
members apply in civic affairs, “the engi- 
neering method of analysis, substituting 
facts for opinions, and gaining decisions 
by tests rather than debate.” 


WANTED: To buy—2 copies of 
HUMANIST SERMONS. Edited by Curtis 
W. Reese. State Price. Also, Volume I, 
Numbers 1 and 3, New Series, of THE 
HUMANIST. 


Address: Editor, THE HUMANIST. 


SUBSCRIBER’S BOOK SERVICE— 
SOME NEW ITEMS 
148. WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS. By 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 1945....$4.00 
THE HISTOMAP OF EVOLUTION. 
Graphic portrayal of lines of 
descent and relative dominance of 
the several classes, orders and 
species of life. Postpaid ‘ 
. HOW A BABY GROWS. By Arnold 
Geselle, M.D. What to expect 
in behavior. Hints on guidance. 
A story in pictures. 78 pp. 
1945. 
THE AMERICAN HUMANIST 
ASSOCIATION 
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NEWS, NOTES AND NOTICES 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


will, he says, seek to present impartially the social, 
religious, and philosophical ideas of thinkers past 
and present of Latin America. $1.00 a year. In 
the first issue: “Positivism in Latin America.” 


Someone needs to make a careful study and re- 
port on the presentation of religion in the movies. 
Many correspondents write of their impression 
that certain of the larger sects are portrayed more 
favorably than others. 


An associate editor writes ‘Note that Arch- 
bishop Spellman is in Tokyo already. I predict 
and have predicted that Japan will be looked upon 
as a virgin field for Catholic conversion.” 


A correspondent writes ‘See what you can find 
out about the fate of Wells’ ‘Crux Ansata’ in col- 
lege and other libraries. I know of one that keeps 
the book at the desk for requests. Try to find out 
whether librarians fear rabid partisans will take 
the book out and ‘lose’ or burn it—a trick that 
the Christian Scientists tried with Dakin’s bio- 
graphy of Mary Baker Eddy. 

At Albany the Bishop has issued new and 
stricter regulations concerning Catholic marriage. 
A standard questionnaire now must be filled out 
by prospective grooms and brides, which we un- 
derstand is part of a nation-wide program. 

The A.H.A. can fill orders for any of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, list available on request for 
this inclusive list of pamphlets on social issues. 
Newest P. A. Pamphlet is No. 107 “Race Riots 
Aren’t Necessary.” 
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The Humanist has arranged with Dr. Pryns 
Hopkins, Editor of Freedom, also a quarterly, to 
complete unexpired subscriptions of his publica- 
tion, now being discontinued. We welcome these 
new readers. * * * Word reaches us that Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter will give the following 
speeches at “The Church of the Hunan Spirit’ 
(First Humanist Society of New York, Inc.), 
Steinway Concert Hall, 113 W. 57th St. New 
York City, at 5:30 Sunday evenings: Oct. 14, 
“God, Man and the Atom;” Oct. 21, ‘‘Reconvert- 
ing Religion;” Oct. 28, “Life Begins at Sixty.” 
* * * The attack of Bishop Griffin of the 
Springfield, Ill., Roman Catholic Diocese on Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
State of New York, for his religious views ex- 
pressed in “The Meaning of Intelligence,” was 
answered by Dr. Stoddard in PM for Oct. 2. 
Notice was thus served on this noted educator 
that when he assumes the Presidency of the 
University of Illinois next July he will receive 
the same opposition by the politico-clerics that 
he received in New York. F. M. Eliot, Pres. of 
the American Unitarian Association has com- 
mended Dr. Stoddard “for the cleancut and wholly 
right-minded spirit’’ with which he replied to 
the attack. * * * Albert C. Barnes of the Barnes 
Foundation in a brochure “Sabotage of Public 
Education in Philadelphia” has attacked vigor- 
ously “the other Stoddard” (A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia) for an 
art program that he says is “an affront to in- 
formed public opinion.” The Philadelphia Stod- 


dard has also been an exponent of Federal aid 
to private, including parochial, schools. 
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Books for the Philosophically 
Minded 


37. THE NEW BELIEF IN THE COM- 
MON MAN. By C. J. Friedrich. 345pp. 
Bound, $3.00. Paper .....ccscesss $1.07 

38. NATURALISM AND THE HUMAN 
SPIRIT. Edited by Y. H. Krikorian. 
Faith in the scientific method of ar- 
riving at knowledge. By 15 philoso- 


a (arr $4.50 
60. AN ESSAY ON MAN. By Ernst 
Cassirer. Good and evil in the light of 
modern knowledge, 237 pp. ...... $3.00 


120. RELIABLE KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. 
Larrabee. Unites the humanistic and 
the scientific approaches to effective 
Chien. GGb ME ccddcccsvccencee $3.75 

Order from the American Humanist Assn. 

































SUBSCRIBERS BOOK SERVICE 
Selected Titles From Our Listings 


BF pega AND IDEALS. By M. C. Otto. xi, . IF I MARRY A ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
$1. 07 protestant view of mixed marriages 


. GOD OR MAN? By James H. Leuba. xii, 44. WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. Edited 
$1.07 Rayford W. Logan 


re sill 
en tik eo FRONTIER. $2 5 HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. 


James H. Robinson 
. FORERUNNERS OF FREEDOM. By Jer- . cs 
ome Nathanson. 175 pp. Paper $1.07 . SCIENCE REMAKES OUR Won 


James Stokley. 
. THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. By Maxwell 
2. HUMANISM AND HUMAN DIGNITY, By 
Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet ...... $.10 L. W. Stalnaker, 68pp. $1.00 


. THE PATTERN ON THE MOUNTAIN. By THOMAS PAINE. 96 vp. ......2.. 288 
Burdette Backus. Paper ............se0. $.10 Te Se ee i 
. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 96 pp. .......0 $75 

5. MEN OF LIBERTY. By Stephen H. Fritch- e 

= 22, THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTEMPT 7 
man. BOEns TLE, Paper mae CAPTURE EDUCATION, 152 pp. ...$&80 
. MEN OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA. By Ber- . VATICAN POLICY IN THE SBCOND 
nard Jaffe. “1 WORLD WAR. By L. H. Lehmann ..... $.25 


. THE’ UNIVERSE AROUND US. By Sir 2. JESUS, THE CARPENTER’S SON. By 
James Jeans. $3. Sophia L. Fahs. ...csccccsccsecs seem $2.00 


All books postpaid at prices given. Send check or money order. 
THE AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, 1201 UNION STREET, SCHENECTADY 8, N. ¥, 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS you cannot afford to miss... 
H. G. WELLS' LATEST BOOK 


Crux Ansata—An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church 


H. G. WELLS, world-known author and historian, gives us this latest book, 
“CRUX ANSATA,” his frank convictions about the meddling policies of the 
Roman Catholic Church—from its first tie-up with the Emperor Constantine 
to its present alliance with the Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. He sums up his con- 
clusions as follows: 


“As this present world war goes on, and even if there is some sort of temporary half peace 
before it deepens into a tangle of minor wars, it will become plainer and plainer that it is no 
longer a geographically determined warfare of governments, nations and people, but the 
world-wide struggle of our species to release itself from the strangling octopus of the Catholic, 
Church. Everywhere the Church extends its tentacles and fights to|prolong the Martyrdom of Man.” 


Price...........$1.75 Special Paper-covered Edition...........$1.25 


Geta copy ot... “BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 


By L. H. LEHMANN 
A Book of Lasting Value 
A Factual, Fully Documented Analysis of the Tie-Up 


Between the Vatican and Fascism 


Price $1.00 
Combination Offer: H. G. Wells’ “CRUX ANSATA” (paper covers) 
and “BEHIND THE DICTATORS”— 


Order from Both for $2.00 
Agora Publishing Co., 229 W. 48th St., New York 19,N.Y. 








